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POETRY. 
OH! STEAL THOU NOT MY FAITH AWAY. 


borne Lyons. 


“Oh! steal not thou my faith away, | P 
Nor tempt to doubt the trusting mind,— 
Let all that earth can yield decay, “ 
But leave this heavenly gift behind;— 
Our life is but a meteor glean, 
Lit up amid gloom,— 
ng lamp, a fitful beam, — 
Aaa 4 the cold and silent tomb. 
“Yet if, as holy men have said, 
‘There lie beyond that dreary bourne 
Some region where the faithful dead 
ily forget to mourn, 
Welcome the oer the sword, the chain, 
The burning wild, the black abyss,— 
I shrink not from the path of pain, | 
Which endeth in a world like this. 


“But, oh! if all that nerves us here, 

When grief assails and sorrow stings, 
Exist butin a shadowy sphere 

Of Fancy’s weak imaginings; 
If hopes, though cherish’d long and deep, 

Be cold and baseless yor 

n welcome that eternal sleep, 

TAWhieh knoweth not of dreams like these. 


“Yet hush! thou troubled heart! be still; 
Renounce thy vain philosophy;— 

Like morning on the misty hill, 
The light of Truth will break on thee. 

Go—search the prophet’s deathless page— 
Go—question thou the radiant sky 

And learn from them, mistaken sage! 
The glorious words—‘Thou shalt not die. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Diary of a late London Physician. .. 
THE ) 


If our readers lose their tempers in reading this 
part of the tale, we caunot blame them, for we do 
sO too. ; 

“* Almost the only piece of ornamental furni- 
ture, her last remaining means of amusement and 
consolation, was her Piano. She played with great 
taste and feeling, and many a time contrived to make 
sweet sounds form an oblivious charm over her sor- 
rows and sufferings, by wandering over the airs 
which she had loved in happier days. Thus was 
she engaged one afternoon, with one of Dr. Arne’s 
exquisite compositions, the air beginning ‘ Blow, 
blow, thou bitter wind.’ She made several attempts 
to accompany the music with her voice—for she had 
a very sweet one and could sing, but, whenever she 
attempted, the words seemed to choke her. There 
was a sorrowful appropriateness in them, a touching 
echo of her own feelings, which dissolved her very 
spirit within her. Her only child had died (as the 
reader was informed) about six months before, and 
her husband had resumed his ill course, becoming 
more and more stern and sullen in his demeanour, 
more unreasonable in his requirements. The words 
of the air, as may be easily conceived, were painful-, 
ly appropriate to her situation, and she cou'd not 
help shedding tears. At that moment her husband 
entered the room, with his hat on, and stood for some 
moments before the fire in silence. 

** Mrs. T !? said he, as soon as she had con- 
eluded the last stanza. 

Well George?” said she ina mild tone. 

“I—I must sell that piano, ma’am—I must!” said 
he. 

‘¢ What!” exclaimed his wife, in a low whisper 
turning round on the music-stool, and looking him 
in the face with an air of sorrowful surprise, ‘* Oh, 

ou cannot be in earnest, George!” 

‘¢?Pon my life, ma’am,but | am—I cant afford you 
superfluities, while we can hardly afford the means 
of keeping body and soul together.” 

«¢ George—dear George—do forgive me, but I—I, 
—I cannot part with my poor piano!” said she. 

‘¢ Why not, ma’am, when I say you must?” 

‘*Oh, because it was the gift of my poor mother!” 
she replied, bursting into tears, 

**Can’t help that, ma’am—not I. It must go. I 
hate to hear its cursed noise in the house—it makes 
me melancholy—it does, ma’am—you’re always 
playing such gloomy music,” replied her husband, 
in a severe and less decisive tone. 

** Well, well! if that’s all, VI play any thing you 
like. Only tell me, dear George, what shall I play 
for you now?” said she, rising from the music-stool, 
and approaching him. 

** Play a farewell to the piano, for it must go, and 
it SHALL!” 

** Dear, kind ' let me keep it a little long- 
er,” said she, looking him beseechingly in the face— 

‘¢a little—a little longer.” 

** Well, ma’am, sit down and play away till [come 
in again, any thing you like.” 

He left the room; and in less than half an hour, 
oh, hardness of heart, unheard of !—returned with a 


to value the instrument! That evening, it re sold 
to him for £15; and it was carried away the first hing 
in the morning, before his wife came down stairs! 
What will be supposed the cause ef this cruelty? It 
was to furnish Mr. T—— with money to bay a bill 
of the infamous creature more than once alluded to, 
and who had obtained a complete Scendancy over 
him! 

It was a long-continued course of such treatment 
as this that called me upon the scene, in a profession- 
al capacity, merely, at first, till the mournful coun- 
tenance of my patient inspired me with feelings of 
concern and triendly sympathy, which eventually led 
to an entire confidence. She came to me in the un- 
ostentatious character of a morning patient, in a hack- 
ney coach, with an elderly female friend. She look- 
ed quite the lady, though her dress was of but an 
ordinary quality, yet exquisitely neat and clean; and 
she had still a very interesting and somewhat pretty 
face, though long continued sorrow had made sad 
havoe with her features! These visits, at intefvals 
of a week, she paid me, and compelled me to take 
my fee of one guinea, on each occasion—though I 
would have given two to be énabled to decline it 
without hurting her delicacy. ‘Though her general 
health had suffered severely, still I thought that mat- 
ters had not gone quite so far as to destroy all hopes 
of recovery, with due attention;—though her cheeks 
disclosed, almost every evening, the death-rose, the 
grave-flowers of hectic, and night sweats, anda faint 
cough, were painfully regular in their recurrence, 
still I saw nothing, for a long time, to warrant me in 
warning her of serious danger. I insisted on her al- 
lowing me to visit her at her own house, and she at 
last permitted me, on condition that I would receive 
at least half a guinea—poor creature !—for every vi- 
sit. That, however, I soon dropped; and I saw her 
almost every day gratuitously; whenever any tempo- 
rary aggravations of her symptoms required my at- 
tendance. ‘The first time [ saw her husband, I could 
not help taking a prejudice against him, though she 
had never breathed a syllable to me of his ill con- 
duct. He was apparently about forty years old, 
though his real age was not more than two or three 
and thirty. His manners and habits had left a suffi- 
ciently strong impress upon him, to enable a casual 
beholder to form a shrewd conjecture as to his cha- 
racter. His features, once rather handsome than 
otherwise, were’now reddened and swollen with 
long-continued excess; and there was altogether an 
air of truculence—of vulgar assurance and stupid 
sullenness, about him, which prepossessed me strong- 
ly against him. When, long afterwards, Mrs. ‘T 
gave me that description of his appearance and man- 
ners under which he is fitst placed before the read- 
er of this narrative, I could not help frequently in- 
terrupting her with expressions of incredulity, and 
reminding her of his present ill-favoured looks; but 
as she went on with her sad story, my scepticism 
vanished. Personal determination was no incredible 
attendant on moral declension! 

March 28th, 18—. There ean be no longer any 
doubt as to the nature of Mrs, ‘T ’s symptoms, 
She is the destined victim of consumption. ‘The of- 
tener I go to her house, the stronger are my suspi- 
cions that she is an unhappy woman and that her hus- 
band ill-uses her. I have many times tried to hint 
my suspicions to her,but she will declare rothing.— 
She will not understand me. Her settled despon- 


of feverish nervous trepidation, which she cannot sa- 
tisfactorily explam,convinces me something or other 
is wrong. I see very little of her husband, for he is 
scarcely ever in her company when Teall. Though 
his business is that of an attorney, and his house and 
office are one, I see scarcely any indications of busi- 
ness stirring, Iam afraid they are in sinking cir- 
cumstances. Tam sure that she at least, was born and 
bred for a higher station than she now occupies. Her 
manners have that simplicity, ease, and elegance, 
which tell of a higher rank in society. I often de- 
tect her alone in tears, over a low fire. Ina word,I am 
sure she is wretched, and that her husband is the 
cause of it. ‘That he keeps late hours, I know—for 
she happened to let slip as much one day toMe, when 
T was making inquiries about the time of her retir- 
ing tosleep. I feg) a great interest in her; for when- 
ever I see her, her appearance reminds me of ‘* Pa- 
tience on a monument, smiling at Grief,” — 
“ sorrow deck’d 
In the poor faded garb of tarnish'd joy, 
Ill fitting to her wasted form.” 

April 5th.—To day I found them,both together— 
sitting one oneach side of the fire-place, he smoking 
—in the parlour—and "she with a little flowering 
work in her lap. I thought he seemed somewhat em- 
barrassed atymy entrance; which probably had put 
an end to some scene of unpleasantness, for her thee 
was suffused with crimson. J¢soon retired, however, 
vob the wanness to which I had been accustomed 
in her. 

**So my wife’s ill, sir, it seems,” said Mr. T——, 


stranger, who proved to bea furniture broker, come 


putting his pipe on the hob, and addressing me. ‘1 


dency, however, accompanied with an undue current | 
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am sorry to say she is, Mr. T——,” I replied, ** and 


that she is worse to-day than she has been for some | T 


time.” Mrs. T, let fall tears. 

“* Sorry to hear you say so, doctor; I’ve just been 
telling her it’s all owing to her own obstinacy in not 
calling entirely on ” 

“ft think you might have used a milder word, sir,” 
said I with involuntary sternness,and at the same time 
directing my attention exclusively to his wife—as if 


for the purpose of hinting the propriety of his ré- | h 


_ ‘*What’s the matter with her, sir?” he inquired, 
in | more respectful tone than he had hithert» assu- 
med. 

“General debility, sir, and occasional pain,” said 
I, coldly. 

‘* What’s it owing to?” 

I looked suddenly at Mrs. T ; our eyes met 
—an<l hers had an expression of apprehension. I de- 
termined, however, to give a hint that I suspected all 
was not right, and replied—“I fear she does not take 
suitable nourishment—keeps irregular hours—and 


‘has something or other in her mind which harasses 


her.” ‘The latter words I accompanied witha steady 
look into his face. He seemed a little flushed. 

_  You’re mistaken, sir,” said he with a drus 
air; ‘*she may eat what she likes—that I can afford 
—may go to bed at what hour she likes—and it’s all 
her own fauit that she will sit moping over the fire, 
night after wight, and week after week—waiting for 
my return,—tll two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 
“That is. of itself, sufficient to account for her ill- 
ness,” said 1, pointedly. He began to lose his tem- 
per, for he saw the shameful acknowledgment he 
had unwittingly made. ‘* Pray, Mrs. T , he 
inquired, looking angrily at his wife, who sate pale 
and trembling by his side,—** Have you any thing 
on your mind—eh’? If so—why—speak out—no 
sneaking. 

** No!” she stammered; ‘‘ and I never said I had 
—I assure you. Did 1 ever give you even the most 
distant hint of the kind, doctor?” she continued, ap- 
pealing to me. 

** By no means, madam—not in the slightest, on 
any occasion,” | replied; ** it was only a conjecture 
—a suspicion of my own.” I thought he looked as 
if ke *wovid have made some instant reply, for his 
eye glared furiously on me. He bit his lips, how- 
ever, and continuéd silent. His conscience ‘ pricked 
him.’ I began to teel aneasy about the future quiet 
of Mrs. T , lest any observation of mine should 
have excited her husband’s suspicions that she made 
disclosures to me of family matters. 

would you advise for her, sir?” he asked, 
coldly. 

** Removal, fora few weeks, to the sea-side; a li- 
beral digt, and lively society.” 

“* Very well, sir,” said he, after a puzzled pause; 
** very good, sir—very; it shall be attended to.— 
Perhaps you want to be alone—eh? So I'll leave 
you! and directing a peculiar look towards his wife, 
as if warning her against something or other, he left 
the room. She burst into tears directly after he 
was gone. 


‘** My dear madam, forgive me for saying that I 
suspect your husband’s behaviour towards you is 
somewhat harsh, and perhaps unkind,” said 1, in as 
soothing a tone as | can command, and! pressing her 
hand kindly into mine. 

** Qh no, doctor—no!” she replied, adding in an 
altered manner, indicating displeasure, ** what makes 
you think so, sir?” 

** Why, madam, simply because I cannot shut my 
eyes or my ears to what passes, even while I am 
here—as for instance—only just now, madam—just 
now.” 


She sighed, and made me no reply. I told her I 
was in earnest in recommending the course I had 
mentioned to her husband. 

‘¢Oh dear, doctor, no, no,—we could not afford 
it,” said she, with a sigh. At thatmoment herhus- 
band returned—and resumed his former seat in sullen 
silence. I soon after took my departure. 


April 7th—Does not the following make one blush 
for one’s species? I give it merely as I recetved it 
from the lips of Mrs. - Inestimable woman! why 
are you fated to endure such pangs? ; 


About twelve o’clock at noon, hearing her husband 
come in, and thinking, from his looks, of which she 
caught a casual and hasty glance through the window, 
that he was fatigued, and stood in need of some re- 
freshment, she poured out a glass of port wine, al- 
most the last in a solitary bottle which she had ,pur- 
chased under my directions, for medicinal purposes, 
and, with a biscuit, brought it herself down stairs— 
though the effort so exhausted her feeble frame, that 
she was obliged to sit down for several moments on 
the last stair to recover her breath. At last she ven- 
tured to knock at the door of the little back-office 
where he was sitting, holding the little waiter with 
the glass of wine and the biscuit in her left hand. 


mebven now, and | can that such 


‘*Who’s there?” inquired the gruff voice of 
** It’s only I, my dear. May I come in, please?” 
replied the gentle voice of his wife. ‘ 

**What brings you here,eh? What the d—1 do you 
want with me now?” said he, surlily. 

“Pve brought you something, my dear,” she re-' ' 
plied and ventured to open the door, T—— was 
sitting before some papers of parchments, alone, and 
1s countenance showed that he was ina worse hu- 
mour than usual, So soon as he saw her errand, he 
suddenly rose from his chair, and exclaiming in an 
angry tone—*‘*What the brings you here in this 
way, plaguing me while engaged in business, you 
——! Eh, woman?” Oh, Heavens! Ina sudden 
fit of fury, he struck the waiter, wine, biscuit and 
all, out of her trembling hands to the floor, rudely a] 
pushed her out of the room, and slammed the door 
violently in her face. He did notre-open it, though 
he could not but have heard her fall on the floor, the . } 
shock was so sudden and violent. j 

There, stretched across the mat, at the bottom of 
the staircase, lay that suffering creature, unable to : 
rise, till her stifled sobbings brought the servant girl | 
to her assistance. | 

‘I can’t help saying it’s most abominable usage 
of you, ma’am; it is—and I don’t care if my master 
hears me say so neither,” said the girl, herself ery- 
ing; ‘‘for I’m sure he isn’t worthy of the very shoes 
you wear—he isn’t.” She was endeavouring to lift 
her mistress, when Mrs, T—— suddenly burst into 


Aloud unnatural laugh, and went off into violent 


hysterics. Mr. T——, hearing the noise of talkin 
and laughing, sprung to the door, threw it open, an 
shouted to them to be ‘‘off with their noise—disturb- 
ing business!”—but the piteous spectacle of his 
prostrate wife stopped him—and, almost petrified 
with horror, he knelt down for the purpose of assist- 
ing her allhecould. 
About an hour after this occurrence I happened to 
call—and found her lying in bed, alone—her hus- 
band having left her on business. When the servant 
told me—and her mistress reluctantly corroborated 
what she said—the cirumstances above related, I felt 
suchi indignation swelling my whole frame, that had 
he been within reach, I could not have resisted ca- 
ning the scoundrel within an inch. of his unworthy 
life? ‘The recollection of this.oceurreste tortures 


—" 


~ 


? 


brutality as T *s could 
man! 

Mrs. T kept her room from that hour, 
and never left it, till she was carried out for burial! 
But this is anticipating. 

April 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th.—I see clearly that 
poor Mrs. T- will never rise from her bed again. 
She has drained the bitter cup of grief to the dregs! 
She is one of the meekest sufferers I ever had for a 
patient. She says little to me, or to any one, and 
shows a regard—a love for her unworthy husband, 
which, I think, can be called by no other name than 
absolute infatuation. I have never yet heard her 
breathe a hint to his disadvantage. He is not much 
with her; and from what little I have seen, feel con- 
vinced that his eyes are opening to the flagrant ini- 
ay of his past conduct. And what are the effects 
produced by his feelinge of shame and remorse’? He 
endeavours to forget all in the continual stupor in- 
duced by liquor! 

April 12th.—Mrs. T—— delirious, Raved while 
I was there about her child—convulsions—said some 
thing about ** cruel of Mr. T—— to be drunk while 
his child lay dying,”—and said many other things 
which shocked me unutterably, and convinced me 
that her primary disorder wa broken heart. I 
am sure she must have endured a series of brutality 
from her husband! 

—— 13th.—The whole house upside down—in 
disorder and confusion from the top to the bajtom— 
for there is an execution in it, and the officers and an 
appraiser are making an inventory of the furnitare— 
ee BAR or Mrs. T lying all the while on 
ver death bed! The servant told me afterwards, _ 
that her mistress, hearing strange steps and voices, | 
called what was the matter; and on receiving word of 
the real state of matters, lifted up her hand,burst into — 
an agony of weeping, and prayed that the Almighty 
would be pleased to remove her from such a scene of 
wretchedness. T—— himself, I learnt, was sittin 
cowering over the kitchgn fire erying like a child— 
Brute! coward! fool!—Such was the state of things 
at the time of my arrival. I was in ceivab 
shocked, and hurgied to Mrs. T—=—"s room, wit 
unusual haste and trepidation. I found her in tears 
—sobbing, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Why won’t they let * 
us rest a little?—why the house before Lam 
they not wait a little’—where, where is 

r. T—?” 

I eould not for several minutes speak, myself—for 
tears. At length ] succeeded in allaying her excite- 
ment and agitation. At her request, I sent for the 

praiser into herroom. He came—and seemed a 
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Were you bent upon ripping the house, sir, 
while this be is lying in her present dangerous 
state?” 

‘¢ Indeed, sir—indeed, sir,” replied the man, with 
considerable emotion, ‘I’m sorry for it—very—but 
it is my duty—duty—ordered——” he continued 
composedly; * if 1 had my own way, sir”—— 

But at least you need not approach this chamber, 
sir, said I, rather sternly, He stammered something 
like the words, ‘* obliged—sorry—court of law”— 
te. Mrs. T—— again burst into an agony of tears. 

“¢ Retire, sir, for the present,” said 1, nan autho- 
ritative tone, ‘and we will send for you soon.” I 
then entered into conversation with my poor persc- 
cuted patient, and she told me of £5000 settled to her 
separate use, and which she intended, under a pow- 
er in the deed of settlement, to will to her husband. 
I spontaneously promised to stand seeurity for the 
satisfaction of the execution, provided the creditors 
would defer proceeding for three months. She 
blessed me for it! This, however, L afterwards learn- 
ed would be illegal—-at least so I was told; and I 
therefore wrote a check on my banker for the amount 
awarded by the court—and thus put an end to distress 
from that quarter. At Mrs. ——’s urgent request, 
I returned to her bed-side that evening. I found a 
table, with writing materials placed before a chair, 
. in which she begged me to be seated. She then 
dictated to me her will—in which, after deducting 
the sum Ihad advanced in satisfaction of the exeeu- 
tion, and leaving me, in addition, sufficient to pur- 
chase a plain mourning ring, she bequeathed the 
whole absolutely and unreseryedly to her husband; 
and added—my hand shaking while I wrote it down 
—‘ hoping that he will use it prudently, and not en- 
tirely forget me when Iam gone. Andif he should 

rry again—again she paused. 
‘Dear, dear madam, compose yourself! Take 


time! This dreadful agitation will accelerate the: 


event we are all dreading!” said I. 

‘¢ No—don’t fear. Ibeg you will goon! If he 
should marry again, may he use her—use her—No, 
no, no!—strike all the clause out!—Give me the 
pen!” I did asshe directed me—struck out from the 
words, ‘ and if he should,’ &c. and put the pen into 
her hand. With trembling fingers she traced the 
letters of her name; I witnessed it, and she said, 
** Now, is all right?”—** Yes, madam,” I replied. 
She then burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming,— 
*“*Oh, George! George! this will show you that, 
however tired you may have grown of me, I have 
loved you to the end—I have—I have!” She burst 
into louder weeping. 

*¢ Oh, it’s hard, it’s hard to part with him, though 
he might—he might have used me—No!” She paused. 
I suffered her excited feelings to grow calm; and af- 
ter some time spent in endeavouring to sooth her, I 
took my departure from witnessing one of the most 
scenes I have ever encountered. Her 

sband could not be prevailed on to enter her room 
that day; but all night long, I was told, he sate out- 
side the door, on one of the steps of the stairs, and 
amore than once startled her with his sighs. 

April lath to May 6th.—Sinking rapidly. I shall 
be astonished ifshe survive a week. She is compara- 
tively in a happy frame of mind, and has availed her- 
self of the consolations of religion to some purpose. 
On this day (6th of May)I succeeded in extracting 
from her the facts which compose the former part 
of thisnarrative. Her gentle palliating way of tell- 
ing it, divested the conduct of her husband of almost 
all blame-worthiness! She could not allow me to 
make a harsh or condemnatory commentall the way 
through! She blamed herself as she went cn; accus- 
ed herself of the want of firmness; said she was afraid 
Mr. T—— had been disappointed in her disposition; 
said that if he had done any thing wrong, it was ow- 
ing to the badsecompanions.who bad enticed him trom 
the path of duty into that of dissipation; that he had 
not exactly neglected her, or wilfully ill-used her ; 

“put—but—she could say nothing to extenuate his guilt 
—and I begged her not! I left her in tears myseif. 
woman! woman! woman! ‘* We had been 
brutes without you”—and the mean and miserable 
'T—— was a brute with you! 

May 8.—Mrs. T—— wasted to a shadow: all the 
horrors of coommnaian: Her husband, though ap- 
parently broken hearted, cannot—though robabl 
no one will believe it—he cannot refrain from fre- 
quenting the—public house! He pretends that his 
spirits so low, so oppressed, that he requires the 
use of Stimulating liquors! Mrs. T—— made me 

mise this genieny that I would see her coffin 

cldésed; and a small locket, containing a portion of 
her child’s and husband’s hair, placed next her heart. 
_ Bnodded aequiescence, for my tongue refused me 
words! ‘ 
~ 10th. —I was summoned this evening to witness the 
‘exit from our world of one of the sweetest, loveliest 
spirits, that it was, and is, unworthy of. I was not 
sent for under the apprehension that her end was at 
hand, but on account of some painful symptoms 
which had manifested themi§elves since my visit in 
the morning. It was about nine o’clock when I ar- 
rived, and foundher in a flow of spirits, very unex- 
ected and unustial.in her situation. Her eye was 
‘ bright, and she could talk with a clearness and rapi- 
dity of utterance, to which she had long been a stran- 
ger. She told me that she had been awakened from 
sleep + et maps the sound of sweet singing—which, 
A need hardly say, was wholly imaginary. he was 
in a very happy frame of mind—but evidently in a 
state of dangerous excitement. Her sottish husband 
was sitting Opposite the fire, his face entirely hid in 


his hands; and he maintained a stupid silence, undies} forth 


turbed even by my entrance. Mrs, T—— thanked 
me, in almost enthusiastic terms, for my attention to 
her throughout her illness, and regretted that I would 
not allow her to testify her sense of it, by leaving me 
a trifling legacy. sisted 

** George—George!” she exclaimed, with sudden 
and starting energy—an inspiration of tone which 
brought him in an instant, with affrighted air, to the 
foot of the bed. 

‘* George, I’ve a message from Heaven for you! 
Listen—God will never bless you, unless you alter 
your course!” The man shrunk and trembled under 
the scorching, burning, overpowering glance of her 
eye. ‘*Come, dearest,come. Doctor —— will let 
you sit beside me for a few moments.” I removed 
andymade way for him, She clasped his hand in 
hers. 

“ Well, George, we must part!” said she, closing 
her eyes, and breathing fast. ‘The-husband sobbed 
like a child with his face buried in his handkerchief. 
‘*¢Do you forgive me?” he murmured, half choked 
with emotion. ‘*Yes, God knowsI do, from my 
heart! I forgive all the little you have ever grieved 
me about!”? | 

“Oh, Jane—Jane—Jane!” groaned the man, sud- 
denly stooping over the bed, and kissing her lips in 
an apparent ecstacy. He fell down on his knees, and 
cried bitterly. 

‘*Rise, George, rise,” said his wife, faintly. He 
obeyed her, and she again clasped his hand in hers. 

‘* George, are you there?—are you?” she inquir- 
ed in a voice fainter and fainter. 

‘“*Here I am, love!—oh, look on me!—lcok on 
me!” he sobbed, gazing steadily on her features. 
‘‘Say once more that you forgive me! Letme hear 
your dear, blessed voice again—or—or’—— 

‘<1 do! Kiss me—kiss me!” she murmured, al- 
most inaudibly; and her unworthy husband kissed 
away the last expiring breath of one of the loveliest 
and most injured women, whose hearts have been 
broken by a husband’s brutality ! 

12¢h.—This evening I looked in at the house 
where my late “act roiey dead, for the purpose of 
fulfilling my promise, and seeing her locket placed 
near her heart, and the coffin closed. I then went 
into the parlour, where sat the bereaved husband, in 
company with his clerk, who had, ever since his en- 

gement, showed a deep regard and respect for Mrs. 
After I had sat some moments in their com- 

any— 
KK I’ve something on my mind, Mr. T——,” said 
the young man with emotion, ** which I shall not be 
happy till P’ve told you.” 

** What is it?” inquired his master, languidly. 

‘Do you recollect how often you used to praise 
my draft copying, and wondered how I got through 
so much work?” 

“¢ Why, yes, ——you; yes,!” replied his master, 
angrily ‘*what have yOu brought that up for 
e 

“To tell you, sir, that I did not deserve your prai- 

“¢ Well—well—no more,” interrupted his master, 
impatiently, 

** But 1 must, and will tell you, that it was all 
done by poor Mrs. T——, who learnt engrossing, 
and sat up whole nights together writing that you 
might not lose your business, till she was nearly 
blinded, poor dear lady! and she would not even let 
me tell you! And I shall make free to tell you,” 
continued the young man, rising and bursting into 
tears,—*‘ I shall make free to tell you, that you have 
behaved shamefully—brutally to.her, and have brok- 
en her poor heart—you have—and God will remem- 
ber yéu for it!”? And he left the room, and never 
ugain entered the house, the scene of his beloved 
mistress’s martyrdom. | 

Mr, T—— listened to all this without uttering a 
word—his eyes dilated—and he presently burst into 
a fit of loud and lamentable weeping, whieh lasted 
long after I left; and that evening he attempted to 
commit suicide—unable, like one before him, to en- 
dure the heavy sruitings of a guilty conscience. 


SSpirit of Contemporary Prints. 


Sketches from the Diary of ax Editor. 
» INDEPENDENCE OF THE PRESS. 


The field was now clear, the little trumpeter dead, 
Colonel Jackson and his high-minded friends gave 
me no further trouble, Lhad completely appeased 
the wrath of the Cahawba Democrat, the Macdo- 
nough Jacksonian, and all that gang—and, as a dis- 
tant relation died and left me an estate, I paid off my 
debts, and began to be called a “good man” in 
Wall street. “Lhe president of the New York Bo- 
tanical Bank took off his hat to me in the street; and 
it was no sooner generally understood that my name 
was valuable on paper, than it was whispered about 
that I was a young man of talent. Now let the read- 
er who, in the foolishness of his soul, is envying the 
prosperity of my affairs, tax his imagination to con- 
ceive the most extraordinary of all misfortunes that 
ever happened to mortal. It shows, however, what 
a stupid monster the public is, for whom I once cher- 
ished such profound respect. There was a time 
when'the public was to me a monarch, gifted with 
the most sublime, attributes. I approached him 
only with the deepest reverence, listened to his words 
as wisdom, and submitted to his decisions without 
presuming to dream of questioning their most unim- 
peachable correctness. I felt even as the lowest and 
most insignificant Turkish slave that every crawled 


from the meanest abode of poverty and 


ignorance, when brought into the awful présened of 


his magnificent sovereign, whose glance could in- 
stantaneously consign him to the bow string. But 
now I look upon him as a great, uncouth, senseless 
creature, who has not wit enough to see which side 
his bread is buttered. He is perfectly managed by a 
few sly rogues, who act as keepers, and bestow every 
exterior mark of respect upon him, bowing their 
heads down to the ground, and saluting him with 
swelling titles, but laughing all the while in their 
sleeves, and making merry ut his expense as soon as 
they are fairly behind his back. He is the common 
butt of those who, before his face, treat him with 
the gweatest reverence, and who derive the most pro- 
fit from his friendship. The manager condemns 
his bad taste, and then writes his bill, “the pub- 
lic is respectfully informed,” &c. The player, an- 
gry that his benefit is a poor one, utters an impreca- 
tion behind thegcenes, smooths his brow, goes out, 
lays his hands upon his heart, and babbles about 
** eternal gratitude” and ‘‘ profound respect.” The 
publisher sends forth his book, and says, * it’s 
wretched stuff, but it will do for him;” pockets the 
proceeds, and searches for more “ stuff,” to satisfy 
his craving appetites; and when something really 
meritorious comes before him, there is every proba- 
bility that he will show his teeth, and growl at it, at 
the instigation of some of his keepers. 

I soon surmounted the obstacles, which in conjunc- 
tion with the trumpet had hitherto impeded my pro- 
gress, and concentrated my exertions upon the pa- 
per. I excluded from its columns every thing com- 
mongplace, and filled it with the best written essays 
upon scientific subjects. Men of education sent me 
complimentary notices, with requests to put down 
their names among my subscribers; and it was grave- 
ly pronounced by the critics, that my journal was 
worthy the perusal of the most learned classes, when 
my list of patrons began suddenly to diminish with 
fearful rapidity. The more praise I received, the 
worse the pecuniary aspect of my affairs grew. I only 
wanted a little more of the genuine spirit of poetry 
—a few just.reviews of popular living authors—some 
impartial criticism on the theatres, and a series of 
essays in the style of Addison, to ruin me beyondre- 
paration. In a sudden attack of independence one 
day, I gave publicity to a critique upon pulpit oratory 
wherein several ministers were handled according 
to their merits, and their whole congregations, with 
their cousins and friends, discontinued in one morn- 
ing. At another time an admirable article on land- 
lords and tenants, which Lobtained with great exer- 
tion, caused a fat gentleman with a cane to come into 
my office ina 

Let me tell you, Mr. Editor,” said he, ‘that I 
am a holder of real estate in this city. 1 have four- 
teen houses, sir; free, unincumbered property. They 
are mine. lve worked forty years for them likea 
dog, and I support my family out of the rents, and 
1’ll do with them just what I please, in spite of you, 
so don’t send your miserable paperto me any more,” 

And about sixteen other fat holders of real estate, 
with canes, came around, one after the other, and 
discontinued their subscriptions. 

I began to give up my theory of the independence 
of the press, Itcan never be independent, except it 
be rendered so by public support. Its independence 
1 once believed consisted in its willingness and abili- 
ty to express just opinions, without reference to the 
local interests of any party. Soon I found, however, 
that it consisted in something very different. If Lhad 
gone on improving my paper much longer I should 
not have hada single reader; but a short fit of sick- 
ness compelled me to neglect it for a few weeks. | 
was no longer enabled to pay for valuable communi- 
cations; | took up with whetever came in my way; 
praised every body, and every thing, through thick 
and thin, and my prospects began to revive a litte. 

One of my contemporaries ound something to dis- 
please him in an article which I published, and ina 
very coarse and insulting paragraph held it up to pub- 
lic scorn. In reply 1 remonstrated with him very 
temperately, and assured him that he had given the 
phrase an erroneous construction. Tn his next pa- 
per lL read the following, which I suppose 1 am to 
consider as characteristic of the independence of the 
press: 

“Mr. ——, of the ——, is a base assassin. He is 
one of your half-horse, half-alligator, and a litle of 
the steamboat men. We always goes the whole hog. 
This polluted wretch, whom [would not take hold 
of without a pair of tongs, nor then, unless to give 
him the chastisement his impudent audacity so rich- 
ly merits; this degraded outcast from all human so- 
ciety, who talks about our institutions and our coun- 
try, is himself an Englishman; and if he possessed 
sufficientwit to know the name of the corrupt party, 
whose filthy principles he circulates like a vile tool, 
would be a tory. We shall horsewhip him as soon 
as our leisure will permit us to visit the city, which 
he infests with his pestilential presence. Nor must 
he suppose that until then he can escape the exposure 
his long train of cowardly falsehoods deserves. We, 
Thomas Jenkins, pledge ourselves to show our rea- 
ders that he is a perjured scoundrel, so totally des- 
titute of every common feeling of humanity, that the 
earth grodns under him as he walks.” 

Now Mr. Thomas Jenkins may be a very decent 
name, but I never heard it before. I was naturail 
very indignant, and inwardly vowed that if I should 
ever meet with Mr. Thomas Jenkins 1 would give 
him some slight testimonial of my regard. 

One afternoon I was waited on by a little dandy of 
a gentleman, with a rattan and whiskers. He was 


cough that reminds one of a quiet corner ina count 
churchyard, and makes a an inclined to mune, 
Yet a long collar protruding over his chin, and the 
air of studied grace with which he rapped his slen- 
der instruments of perambulation with his rattan, 
taught the observer that while the precarious per- 
sonage before him did remain on earth, it was his 
wish to appear to every possible advantage. 

‘*Pray, sir,” said he, taking off his hat, and look- 
ing very amiable and interesting, ‘‘have I the honour 
of addressing the editor of the ——?” 

**] am the editor,” said I. 

“7 am very happy to know you, sir,” he said. 
‘This is my first visit to your city, and my friends 
have been so kind as to furnish me with letters to 
ment, of your citizens. Do me the favour to peruse 

1s,” 

He handed me a letter, tapped his boots with his 
rattan, yawned, and cast his eyes about, with the air 
of a well-bred fop, while I read the following: 

*‘Degar Sin—This will make you acquainted with 
my excellent friend, Mr. Thomas Jenkins, editor 
of the of this place. He isa gentleman of edu- 
cation, and 1 should esteem myself greatly obliged 
by any attentions you may have it in your power to 
render him during his stay in your city. Yours, 
truly, P. B:” 

** Why, you impudent scoundrel,” said I, as soon 
as my surprise suffered me to speak; ‘* how dare 
you, sir, presume to trust your body within reach 
of one whom you have so deeply insulted and ag- 
grieved?” 

I laid my hand on his collar, and paused at the ex- 
pression of utter astonishment which appeared in his 
face, as he replied— 

** Insulted, Sarieret! who? I? My dear sir, I beg 
your pardon. Some mistake, presume. You have 


by the letter which you hold in your hand—my name, 
4: is—Jenkins—Mr, Jenkins—Mr. Thomas Jen- 
sins. 

I took down a file of his paper. “ Are you, sir,” 
I asked, “ the editor of this infamous, coarse, brutal, 
disgraceful, and licentious journal?” 

** Why, here’s my paper, sure enough,” said Mr. 

Thomas Jenkins. ‘* Yes, sir, I am the editor of this 
journal, but, sir, upon my soul—why, you use lan- 
guage in reference to it, i confess—I—”’ 
** Look here,” said I, dragging Mr. Jenkins by his 
collar to a position where the article which 1 have 
taken the trouble to copy above stared him full in the 
face; ‘look here, sir, at its licentiousness. Did you 
write that article, sir? answer me that.” 

** What! that article? Let’ssee?” And he hum- 
med over the conspicuous words—base assassin—al- 
ligator—steamboat—goes the whole hog—chastise- 
ment—vile tool—cowardly falsehoods--ah! yes, I 
remember—-ha, ha, ha! What! that’s the way the 
wind blows, is it? Yes, sir, 1 certainly did write 
that; but, sir, I hope you don’t remember these tri- 
fles. We editors, you know, are privileged to a lit- 
ule freedom of speech; but bless my soul, sir, [meant 
no harm. Why, there is not a single human being, 
I do assure you, sir,” laying his hand on his heart, 
“whom I respect more sincerely than I do you. I 
always have respected you, as every man must who 
knows you, but—this paragraph was written in a 
hasty moment. Perhaps I was a litde warm; but 
that’s the way we editors do these things; they give 
spirit to the paper. People understand these things; 
they mean nothing; but if you weve offended, I beg 
your pardon, and assure you it was unintentional. ” 

Although I did not admire Mr. Jenkins’ style of 
giving spirit to his paper, I could not proceed after 
such an humble apolegy, and sowe partied, 


From the Euterpeiad. 
THEATRES IN SHAKSPEARE’S TIME. 
AUTHORS AND CRITICS, 

Oldys, in one of his manuscripts, intimates that au- 
thors had their benefits on the first day of a new play; 
but in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth the se- 
cond day appears to have been appropriated to their 
remuneration. It is not known when the custom of 
giving the third day commenced; but it seems that in 
1612, it was an established usage; although instances 
occur at a subsequent period, (particularly between 
1625 and 1641,) of their having the second day.— 
The profit of three representations did not become 
the established right of authors till afier the year 
1720. Otway had only one, and this his necessities 
frequently obliged him to mortgage before the repre= 
sentation. 

When an author sold his piece to the proprietors 
of a theatre, it could not be performed by any other 
company; but when that was not the ease, he caused 
itto be published. ‘This, however, seemed rather 


surreptitious copies than for the sake of emolument. 
Marston, in his preface to the Maleegntent, 1604, 
seems to regret the necessity of it: “One thing only 
affects me; to think, that scenes invented merely to 
be spoken, should be inforcively published to be read; 
and that the Jeast hart I can receive, is to do poyscif 
the wrong. But since others otherwise would do 
me more, the least inconvenience is to be accepted: 
I have therefore, myself, set forth this comedy.”— 
About twenty nobles (46: 15: 4.) seems to have been 


ly | the usual price of the copyright of a play in Shak- 


re’stime. The printed play was sold for éix- 
pence; and the usual present of a patron fora dedi- 
cation was forty shillings. Dramatic poets (asin our 
time) had free admission to the theatres. Ey 

lay was licensed by the Master of the Revels, be- 


| pale and consumptive looking, and had that sort of a } 


ore it could be performed. His fee, in the time of 


mistaken the person; my name, as you will perceive | 


to be an act of self-defence, to prevent the sale of | 
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Flizabeth, was a noble; but at a subsequent period, 


t ounds. 


note down passages which were made matter of cen- 
sure or applause; this may account for some mutila- 
ted copies of Shakspeare’s plays, which are yet ex- 
tant. The custom of ‘‘ damning” a play on its first 
representation, is at least as ancient as Shakspeare’s 
time. No less than three plays of Ben Johnson 
seem to have suffered this fate. 
THE AUDIENCE. 

Before the performance commenced, and between 
the acts, the audience amused themselves in various 
ways, reading, playing at cards, drinking ale, and 
smoking tobacco. Refreshments were supplied b 
attendants, who cried their articles with as muc 
vociferation as our modern purveyors. In 1633, 
women smoked tobacco in the theatre as well as 
men. "ie 

We have already stated that the superior class of 
the spectators, in what were termed the private thea- 
tres, were allowed to sit on the stage. ‘‘ Here the 
fastidious critic was sgpee f to be met with, the wit 
ambitious of distiction, and the gallant; studious of 
the display of his apparel or his person. Either 
seated, or else reclining on the rushes on the floor, 
they regaled themselves with ipe and tobacco, 
which their attendant pages furnished. The felicity 
of their situations excited envy, or their affectation 
and impertinence disgust, among the less polished part 
of the audience, who frequently vented their spleen 
in hissing, hooting, and throwing dirt at the intru- 
ders on the stage: it was the cue of these gallants to 
display their high breeding by anentire disregard of 
the proceedings of the ill mannered rabble.” The 
spleen of the audience was not vented merely on 
these interlopers; the players were frequent victims 

to their caprice, of which the following extract from 
Gayton’s Notes on Don Quixote, 1654, furnishes a 
lively picture: 

‘* Men came not to study at a play house, but love 
such expressions and passages, which with ease in- 
sinuate themselves into their capacities. Lingua, 
that learned comedy of the contention betwixt the 
five senses for superiority, is not to be prostituted to 
the common stage, but is only proper for an acade- 
my; to them bring Jack Drum’s Entertainment, 
Green’s Tu Quogne, the Devil of Edmonton, and 
the like; or if it be on holy dayes, when saylers, wa- 
termen, shoe makers, butchers, and apprentices are 
at leisure, then it is good policy to amaze those vio- 
lent spirits with some tearing tragedy full of fights 
and skirmishes, asthe Guelphs and Guiblins, Greeks 
and ‘Trojans, or the Three London Apprentices; 
which commonly ends in six acts. The spectators 
frequently mounting the stage, and making a more 
bloody catastrophe among themselves, than the play- 
ers did. Ihave known upon one of these festivals, 
but especially at Shrove-tide, where the players have 
been appointed, notwithstanding their bills to the 
contrary, to act what the major part of the company 
had a mind to; sometimes Tamerline, sometimes 
Jugurth, sometimes the Jew of Malta, and some- 
times parts of all these; and at last, none of the three 
taking, they were forced to undress and put off their 
’ tragic habits, and conclude the day with the Merry 
Milk Maides. And unlesse this were done, and 
the popular ‘humour satisfied, (as sometimes it so 
fortun’d that the players were refractory,) the 
benches, the tiles, the laths, the stones, oranges, ap- 
ples, nuts, flew about most liberally; and, as there 
were mechanics of all professions, who fell every one 
to his own trade, and dissolved a house in an instant, 
and made a ruine of a stately fabrick. It was not 
then the most inimical nor fighting man, Fowler 
nor Andrew Cane, could pacifie: prologues nor epi- 
logues would prevaile; the devill and the fool were 
quite out of favour. Nothing but noise and tumult 
fills the house, until a Cogg take ’em, and then to 
the bawdy houses and reforme them; and instantly 
to the Bank’s Side, where the poor bears must con- 
clude the riot, and fight twenty dogs ata time be- 
sides the butchers, which sometimes fell into the ser- 
vice; this performed, and the horse and jack-anapes 
for a Jigge, they had sport enough that day for no- 


thing.’ 
MISCELLEANEA. 

Though there were not any newspapers or periodi- 
cal publications in Shakspeare’s times, the want of 
them was well supplied by play bills, which were dis- 
tributed about the town, and were pasted on the nu- 
merous posts which were then in London. The long 
and whimsical titles prefixed to the quarto copies ot 
Shakspeare’s plays could never have been written by 
himself. They were no doubt fabricated by the 
booksellers who published them, or were copied from 
the play bills. 

The modes of conveyance to the theatres were va- 
rious, some going in coaches, others going on horse- 
back: but **it was the very acme of gentility to be 
rowed across the river by a pair of oars; the employ- 
ment ofa sculler was carefully. shunned by the fine 
gentleman as plebeian and ignoble.” 

The price of admission into the best rooms or boxes 
seems to have fluctated, but the general price was a 
shilling. In the Scornful Lady printed in 1616, one- 
and six-penny places are mentioned. From the pro- 
logue to the Queen of Ayragon, acted in May, 1640, 
we learn that as much as tw shillings was paid; and 
in Wit without Money, acted before 1620, mention 
is made of the “‘ half crown box.” The galleries and 
pit were six-pence, but in the meaner play houses, 
only a penny, in others, two-pence. On the first day 
of a new play, the prices were raised sometimes to 
double, and even to treble the usual sum. This was 


also the case on the author’s nights, or on the repre- 
sentation of expewsive plays. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, plays were perform- 
ed in the public theatres on Sundays, a of the 
hours of prayer,) as well as on other days. This 
practice was prohibited at the interference of the ma- 

istrates; but the prohibition does not appear to have 

asted long; for we find that Queen Elizabeth, when 
she visited Oxford, 1592, did not seruple to be pre- 
sent at an exhibition on Sunday night, the 14th Sept. 
in that year. 

The performance commenced at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, and was sometimes concluded in two hours. 
As late as 1667 they commenced at three; in 1696 
they commenced an hour later. Only one piece was 
acted ina day. Inthe time of James the I. plays 
appear to have been acted every day at each theatre, 
during the winter season, except in the time of Lent, 
when they were not permitted on Wednesdays and 
Fridays. For leave to perform on the other days of 
Lent, they paid a fee to the Master of the Revels. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
REVERSE OF THE MEDAL.—No. I. 
With a very slight alteration, the celebrated epi- 
taph on the English Charles the Second might serve 
to illustrate American genius— 


“ That never did a foolish thing, 
Nor ever wrote a wise one.” 


We have no national literature, we give no dis- 
tinguished sons of song, or daughters of fiction, to 
the brilliant world of abstractions; but let us reverse 
the medal, and behold what grand, palpable, unos- 
tentatious trophies of our superiority in all that is 
physical, and much that is moral, are clustering 
there. And are we certain that our literary penury 
may not be a real advantage, who can calculate the 
mischievous effects that might result from a band 
of fanciful beings fraught with lawless imaginings, 
and burning with a love of romantic distincetions?— 
What has the suppleness and effeminacy of the lite- 
rary character done for England, but rivet while it 
decorated the chains of her oppression? 

The pursuit of literature engenders a sickly, ener- 
vating taste for flattery, which must be gratified at 
any price; and thus its votaries are ever the first to 
offer incense at the shrine of power, that the protec- 
tion of the great may give force and validity to their 
claims on applause. In fact, all the arts of genius 
have the same tendency—they weaken the ardour of 
true courage and alienate the self-sufficing spirit of 
independence: poets, painters, players, and musi- 
cians only dive in the forced warmth of flattery, when 
it chills, their existence becomes a sterile yegeta- 
tion. Did not the honest baker speak in some de- 
gree the sense of the American people, when he 
said, that his two daughters had degraded them- 
selves, the one by marrying a musician, and the 
other a maker of verses? 


CARICATURE. 

A’*simgle mania seems to have infected all the 
scribblers in the land; it would appear as if they 
thought pens, ink and paper were only manufactured 
to record the triumphs of Yankee roguery over the 
unsuspecting honesty of their Southern and Western 
neighbours: and these tales, more insipid than the 
last scene of a dull farce, are composed in a jargon 
of which there exists no type on earth. ~ I have con- 
versed with many Eastern people, and never did I 
hear of these phrases which more or less adorn all 
the newspapers of the @ay; surely, that is not a 
harmless vagary which devotes one section of the 
country to the distrust and ridicule of the rest. 
May not the first impulse to these withering jests 
be due to some English incendiary—less wicked, 
perhaps, than the mercenaries of Pitt, that incited 
the long oppressed rabble of Paris to the excesses of 
the revolation—but scarcely less false and mischiev- 
ous?——The spirit of caricature is of high antiquity 
in England, and it was thus they formerly libelled 
their Scottish brethren. 

I detest the term Yankee, as I do all nicknames; 
they become a rallying word to the multitude, they 
seduce the vulgar fancy, and by long association 
heighten the blind devotion and unqualified hate 
which is borne to the persons of ambitious party 
leaders. He was a cunning savage, who having been 
presented with a brass pot, used it as a banner, and 
led his slaves to battle under the exhilarating name 
of “ the soldiers of the great kettle!”»—But perhaps I 
have viewed this subject through an exaggerating 
medium. The Eastern people, the objects of these 


satires, are silent; pleased perhaps with distinction 
for distinction’s sake—as the scions of noble families 
of Europe, in which some peculiar personal deformi- 
ty has long been perpetuated, are pleased to exhibit 
in their own persons a defect which confirms the 
purity and antiquity of their blood. 


INDOLENCE. 

A gloomy and restless pride had stigmatized In- 
dolence with the name of vice. Indolence, which 
sheds over the soul it inhabits a serenity calm and 
cloudless as Chilian skies; Indolence, soft accord of 
opinion and taste with every turn of fate—balm, mu- 
sic of the mind, parent of harmony, dispeller of 
strife, the proteeting wing of the feathered mother 
were in all, save fragility, thy fittest emblem; but no, 
thou art rather as an armour of steel lined with down, 
over thy impassive surface the furious surge of pas- 
sion rolls hurtless and unfelt. Mild essence of tran- 
quillity, it was in honour of thee that the heaven 
taught imaginations of the Greeks represented their 
deities of love and peace in attitudes of repose. As 
the leaves of a beautiful flower are just stirred by the 
fairy breeze of twilight, so is the heart of the indo- 
lent man prompted to gentle excitation by those 
colours of the rainbow, which freshen the routine of 
calm and happy lives, Indolence disarms tempta- 
tion, and enchains caprice; it leaves to souls of ener- 
gy the painful and often mischievous labours of am- 
bitious virtue, or the more hateful honours of suc- 
cessful crime; from the fitful glare of notoriety it 
retires to mate with the twin doves, humility and 
content. Itis happy for this lovely blossom of the 
soul that nature is more potent than art, else had it 
often perished in the fiery exhortations of ambitious 
fathers, for when the ardent sire preaches the pre- 
ferable destiny of an early death, to length of life 
unmarked by the destruction of rivals and the tri- 
umphs of success. What, save Indolence, shall 
guard the modest son from the trial and perhaps the 
defeat? This alone can render the hardest precepts 
of religion easy, which grants oblivion to ** wrongs 
unredressed and insults unavenged.” Dungeons, 
chains, and iron laws were never framed for Indo- 
lence, whose gentle spirit is opposed to enthusiasm 
ye all the crimes which are its progeny. Who was 
the stupid pedant that first named Indolence the mo- 
ther of all the vices; surely virtue has no firmer aily 
than she, the tutelary angel, who, assigning to aspir- 
ing hearts the ostentatious meed for which they 
pant, leaves reason, peace, and friendship to the 
breasts of her votaries. 

‘** The conscious world to majesty may bow, 
,Exalt the brave and idolize success; 


But more to Jndolence their safety owe, 
Than power or splendour ere conspired to bless.” 


DETRACTION VERSUS PANEGYRIC. 

Would yourender human intercourse brief, formal, 
cheerless—would you check the kindred impulse 
that attracts one being to another, and quench the 
vivifying flame whose bright burning warms and 
irradiates the social circle, then blot detraction from 
the list of human instincts. This was the inexorable 
purpose of the first sad La Trappist, the sum and 
scope of his desolating vow; from the depths of that 
gloomy bosom the inventive genius of remorse had 
spoken, and the whole moral man felt the tremen- 
dous revulsion—the thread of passion was reversed, 
abhorrence of life, and passionate longings for death, 
superceded the first impulse of being, and darkly 
attested the suicidal atmosphere of that devoted 
cloister. Moralists, who in their sweeping condem- 
nation of pleasure, denounce the name, at least, of 
every eujoyment, have hurled their fellest anathe- 
mas against detraction; yet who like them have kin- 
dled undying tapers at her shrine? Chartered ce 
sures, they would arrogate to themselves an exclusive 
privilege; but am I not unmindful of the true state 
of things, do I not forget that flowing from their 
anointed lips it changes its nature and becomes the 
just rebuke of wisdom. These happy transpositions 
are of high antiquity and universal application—they 
are always available to the genius that comprehends 
their extensive use. We all know that it is a fact, 
authenticated even from remote times, that detrac- 
tion is a propensity peculiar to females; that severe 
penalties are annexed to its open indulgence, and 
so rigorously have these been enforced, that in the 
mixed assemblies of the day, panegyric is the only 


language ueed by artificial or educated women, , In 


the conclaves of intimacy the mask is removed, and 
detraction (bestowed on humanity, perhaps, as com- 
pensation for its many miseries) is then invited to 
reveal its unsating graces. But what can a band of 
giddy unmethodical prattlers achieve, their censures 
restricted to a dozen auditors and to a point of time, 
for gratitude itself is less fleeting than verbal criti- 
cism. What is the intrinsic value of slanders that 
a week shall antiquate—a month render a dim tra- 
dition, compared to those immortal scandals that 
triumph over time, that have nations for their confi- 
dants, and countless generations for their commen- 
tators. Let him who denounces the venow of a 
female tongue, say of what sex were the Juvenals, 
the Hamiltons, (Grammont’s Memoirs,) and the 
Popes. How obsequiously human judgments bend 
when power justifies the bold offender. Alas! that 
detraction should charm no less in the closet, than 
in the street or the saloon; that it should gild the 
pages of a Le Sage and a La Bruyere, and shed its 


inspiration over the histrionic portraits of a Tacitus 
and a Hume. 


Detraction, similar to al] pleasures pursued to 
excess, terminates in vice; and from all that I have 
read and observed, I am led to infer that the English 
nation have leaped its just and fitting bounds. Pass- 
ing over the universal testimony of their literature, 
I will select a few illustrious examples. The long 
residence of Hume and Gibbon at Paris, seems to 
have added the applause of another nation to the re- 
cords of their fame; how different a result followed 
Mad. de Stael’s visit to England—there she was 
sneered at by dandies, and reviled by poets and re- 
viewers. And what is the fate of American Cooper, 
the admirer and imitator of English models? Why, 
the journalists of that country do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce him aconceited coxcomb. When Byron and 
his friend Moore visited the theatre of Florence, the 
former directed the latter’s attention to those indi- 
viduals of the audience distinguished by high rank, 
and notorious for scandalous domestic vices; and 
these two great poets were delighted with the insi- 
dious tale, and though probably gleaned from the re- 
port of valets, confided implicitly in its authenticity. 
I have heard of men refraining for weeks, and even 
months, from food, and death has not followed the 
painful abstinence; and I have known individuals with 
organizations not apparently imperfect, that con- 
trived through some occult agency to live without 
the exercise of detraction: but these were physical 
and moral anomalies, and their existence does not 
controvert the general plan of nature. Phrenology has 
not given ‘‘a local habitation and a name” to this so 
universal impulse; butI presume it lies some where 
between combativeness and self-esteem: that terse, 
condensing, system is extremely puzzling to those 
who are only accustomed to the vague, diffusive ex- 
pressions, used by speakers and writers on the me- 
taphysics of the heart. 


But to return to those strange aberrations, the de- 
traction haters. In two of these the antipathy was 
a factitious feeling, a disease of the mind excited by 
the excess of another sentiment. A domineering 
pride that would behold man only in the aggregate, 
as one of the many tribes of animals that inhabit the 


‘earth; a disdain of the individual, which extended 


to the claims of kings and heroes—in the character 
of men, they were too mean for his praise or blame: 
this, in one instance, was the controlling feeling in 
which detraction was absorbed. His disquisitions 
on the human heart were all generic, and he frowned 
and reddened when individual specimens were pre- 
sented. Never was there a being so little prone to 
idolatry or mannership, it was impossible for hit 
to comprehend the sentiment which has deluged the 
nations with blood in support of the supposed rights 
of an individual; he seemed to regard celebrity in 
another, even though self-achieved, as an insult of- 
fered to himself, and only to be atoned for by stern 
and unremitting neglect. 

In a second instance that I have noticed, detrac- 
tion was swallowed up in a pradence, the most su- 
perstitious and romantic that can be imagined. This 
man, timid and phlegmatic by nature, was an exqui- 
site casuist; praise was a8 much a stranger to his 
lips as censure, and when conjured, with tears and 
supplications, to impart the reason of this—he re- 
sponded oracularly, that blame was the natural re+ 
verbation of eulogy. And he was right—praise of 
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one individual is indeed often concealed malice 
towards another. 

The third exception to the law of detraction is 
Fatima—I name her thus from the heroine of a 
‘Turkish tale, that, like her, was young and corpu- 
lent. Fatima has no burning self-consciousness, no 
self-distrusting creed of policy; excepting love of 
ease, she is capable of but two sentiments—deep 
reverence for all distinguished people, whether their 
reputation be founded in wealth, station, or intellect, 
and an abhorrence of detraction. She deals largely 
in unqualified praise, but has no more conception 
of shades of character than, to use a hacknied com- 
parison, a blind man has of colours. Censure uttered 
in her hearing produces a universal trembling over 
her frame; if the condemned person is of no eminence 
in society, and consequently indifferent to her, she 
firmly believes the accusation, though groundless 
and absurd—and whether the charge be of a slight 
obliquity in dress, indicating false taste in the wearer, 
or of the most appalling dereliction from moral pro- 
priety, she equally resolves, and from her inmost 
soul, never to have any intercourse with them again; 
yet her varying complexion, disturbed countenance, 
and the violent transitions so foreign to her usual 
apathy, which she makes to other subjects, attest 
how greatly she suffers from the recital. But the 


whole case is reversed if the subject of censure | 


should happen to be of conspicuous station; her per- 
turbations become excessive, she disbelieves every 
syllable, and it is the detested accuser that she then 

forswears—never again shall he behold the light of 
her plump visage. I was myself once on the verge of 
abandonment, merely from intimating that a certain 
fashionable lady was not quite so brilliant as Mad. 
de Stael. Honest parasite, dull oddity, disinterested 
worldling, good but tiresome Fatima—I have not 
been able to find thy prototype among Pope’s charac- 
ters of women. | 


Though I adore originality and independence to 
folly, perhaps to frenzy, I would not die a martyr to 
any abstract creed or sentiment; such a sacrifice to 
opinions, generated by the erring heart of man, would 
be offering too high a compliment to human nature: 
and then the desecrating philosophy of the sueceed- 
ing age would pronounce it the triumph of pride 
and obstinacy—for I build on the mutability of man, 
each succeeding generation being maliciously prone 


to antiquate the ascendant dogmas of its predeces-. 


- gor. We justly call our ancestors fools, and most 
assuredly posterity will revive the sentence when it 
is our turn to be judged. Well, be it so—but let 
those laugh who win; and the antique ghost on whose 
mortal career, though cradled in the ruthless arms 
of ignorance and barbarism, some miracle of consti- 
tution or of circumstance shed many joys and few 
sorrows, need scarcely blush to present his shadowy 
front even to the noonday eclat of that enlightened 
era which already dawns in the prophetic fancies of 
utilitarian and perfectibilian theorists. Did he not 
taste of that happiness which forms the sum and 
scope of their toils and predietions? ‘He has been 
blessed”’—thisis his patent, his insignia of the legion 
of honour, gleaming through all the rags of his beg- 
garly age; let him boldly appear, and the bright in- 
structed sage of even the twentieth century, in the 
full radiance of his emancipated mind, will not 
venture to scorn the spectral visitant who won, 
amidst darkness and crime, the great prize of con- 
tentment—the only prize on earth worth contending 
for. 

Miss Hannah Moore says, that she procured for 
€Cobbett the editorship of the Anti-Jacobin Review; 
she knew him to be vulgar and unprincipled, but con- 
sidered the rude energy of his satire as well adapted 
to render the French revolution odious in the eyes 
of the multitude. In one of her works she makes a 
dignitary of the English Church complain of the 
guilty presumption of his curate’s daughters; who 
dared to emulate. the dress and finery of his privi- 
leged offspring; and I believe the father is menaced 


with the forfeiture of his office, unless he effects a 
speedy domestic reform. In another of her precious 
effusions, she enjoins a plebeian female not to insult 
her betters by eating white bread while they are 
eating brown.—Spirit of liberty! in this age, when 
so many altars are rising to thy worship, dares even 


faned colours of religion and virtue, to trace such 
detestable admonitions’—Misses Moore and Edg- 
worth engaged in the edifying scheme of making 
willing martyrs of the suffering classes; they preach 
that rebellion to aristocratic pretension is the one 
unpardonable sin; that all is as it should be, for na- 
ture intended them to suffer that others may enjoy; 
that patience is the only virtue of the poor, and may 
perhaps work miracles in their favour, and procure 
them bread in the midst of famine. These tracts 
are never read by the miserable wretches to whom 
they are ostensibly addressed; but they are welcomed 
by the haughty race whose smiles are the inspiration 
of these servile lessons. Coin is not the only remu- 
neration received, the proud satraps of the land con- 
descend sometimes to make, fora brief season, these 
antiquated pedants the lions, as they are called, of the 
drawing room. CARATHIS. 
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Saturpay, Marcu 26, 1831. 


We are much indebted to our eogrespondent, 
“Carathis,” for her valuable favours,and shall be 
pleased with a continuance of them. 


The story from the ** Diary ofa late London Phy- 
sician,” which we conclude to-day, possesses deep 
interest. We have transmitted to out pages all the 
productions of the kind from the pen of this talented 
writer, and are glad to learn that they are sought 
after, admired, and perused with avidity. 

The editor of the Boston Gazette quotes our re- 
marks on the subject of the recently proposed altera- 
tion in the Massachusetts marriage law, and iaforms 
us that the act as amended by Mr. Bigelow, was re- 
jected by the House of Representatives on its third 
reading. This is as it should be. 

COWPER AND THOMSON’S WORKS, 

One of the most valuable and beautiful publications 
of the day, isa single volume containing upwards of 
five hundred closely printed pages, and embracing 
the entire works of the poets Thomson and Cowper, 

including many letters never before published in this | 
country, with a new and interesting memoir of the4 
Jife of Thomson. © This publication has just issued 
from-the press of Mr. John Grigg, of this city; and 
will be looked upon as a desideratum in literature, 
by every lover of *‘the Seasons,” and by every ad- 
mirer of ‘‘the Task.” Accompanying the volume, 
isa very handsome engraving, with the portraits of 
the two poets, from the skill of Longacre. 

~ The public cannot too liberally patronise works of 
this character; nor can the enterprise of the publish- 
er, who has thus presented, in a compact and hand- 
some volume, the history and writings of two such 
distinguished authors as those in question, be too 
highly applauded. Much of the pure and sterling 
literature of Great Britain, might still be republish- 
ed inthis country with great advantage; and, although 
it has too often occurred, that the enterprise of a 
bookseller, in the accomplishment of such a design, 
has not been commensurately rewarded by the pub- 
lic, we believe that the ‘‘march of mind,” and the 
thirst for knowledge, which characterize the present 
period, are calculated to render such efforts more 
successful than heretofore.. For the present effort of 
Mr. Grigg, we bespeak the attention of all who are 
anxious for the improvement of our literature, and 
for the cultivation of a rational school of poetry.— 
The volume is one that should be bought, and the 
enterprise one that should be cultivated. 


Tar Juventte Reaper.—A new series of school 
Prosi adapted to the juvenile mind, have just been 
published under the direction of Mr. Lyman Cobb, 
of New York, a gentleman of considerable repute as 
a compiler of school books. The Juvenile Reader 
is comprised in three small volumes—the first con- 
taining interesting, moral and instructive reading 
lessons, composed of easy words of one or two syl- 
lables—the second the same description of lessons, 
composed of words of one, two and three syllables, 
and the third graduated according to the advance of 
the pupil. The author states in his preface that in 
managing this work, great pains have been taken to 


the pedantic pen of cringing vanity, under the pro- | arrange the different lessons, so as to lead the child 


by regular progress from easy to difficult reading, to 
adapt the subjects to his advancernent, and to place 
before him such matter, and such only, as shall con- 
vey to the juvenile mind correct views and just prin- 
ciples of morality. The work is illustrated with 
wood cuts, and the subject matter is adapted to en- 
tertain as*well as instruct. We look upon every 
measure calculated to facilitate the progress of edu- 
cation, and to make easy the acquisition of knowledge, 
as important and commendable, and it is therefore 
we invite the attention of teachers and others to the 
‘design of Mr. Cobb, as exemplified in this work. 


Mr. Albert Pike, a clever young poet of New- 
buryport, Mass. is about to publish a volume. A 
perilous undertaking for a young reputation. 


We have the ‘‘ American Monthly Magazine,” 
and the ** Museum of Foreign Literature,” for 


March, and shall notice them more particularly here- 
after. 


We learn from the American Monthly Magazine, 
that a group of statuary by our countryman, Green- 
ough, is expected shortly at Boston from Italy. 
Cooper, the novelist, is said to be the purchaser, and 
they are to be exhibited for the sculy tor’s emolument, 
We learn from the same source that Mr. Augur’s 
group of ‘*JEPHTHA AND HIS DAUGaTER” is nearly 
finished, and will be exhibited in the several cities, 
Mr. A. isa self-taught artist, buta wonderful profi- 
cient. 


The editor of the American Farmer offers premi- 
ums for agricultural essays. 


The Siamese Twins and the Living Skeleton are 
being exhibited in New York. 


- The Imprisonment for Debt Bill has been post- 
poned in the Legislature of this state. This post- 
ponement is equal to a failure of the forty shilling 
proposition. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 

The following excellent and patriotic song, writ- 
ten by Dr. C. C. Conwe t, of this city, was sung 
with much applause by Mr. P. G. Nacxe, on the 
oceasion of celebrating the anniversary of the birth 
of St. Patrick, at the Masonic Hall, The company 
assembled was large, and the entertainment worthy 
of the oceasion. 


PATRIOTIC SONG - 


|. For the Celebration of St. Patrick’s Day, 1831. 


All welcome theday which our isle of the sea, 
For the hallow’d delights of this banquet selected! 
Tho’ far from our country, its mem’ry shall be, 
By her sons, on the shores of the stranger respected. 
‘Time dims not the beam, 
Nor distance the gleam, 
Of those feelings electric, that vividly stream 
Vhro’ the breast of her exiles, and briefly illume 
Her vistas of bondage and ages of gloom. | , 
Oh! languidly lovely—by distance improved, 
A Niobe mingling thy tears with the ocean, 
Dear Erin! thy sorrows but make thee more loved, 
Each sigh that thou breath’st wakes a kindred emo- 
tion! 
But soon may’st thou be 
As chainless and free, 
As the wild winds that rove o’er thine own azure 


When sainted by sorrow, pure, beauteous and blest, 
The star of thy freedom shall brighten the West. 
Oh! soon Tay ’st thou flourish, green gem of the 

wave! 
A temple to Liberty reared on the waters; 
Heav’n meant not so loyely a clime for a slave:— 
Has earth braver sons or more beautiful daughters? 

. What soil shall we find, 
More pbloomy or kind, 

More pregnant with chivalry, beauty, and mind? 
Oh! be not those blessings by tyrants profaned, 
May that Paradise Lost be an Eden regained? 


Alveady young Freedom in Gallia is born, 
He hath crushed in his cradle her basilisk chilly; 
All Europe reflects the mild beam of his morn, 
And he points to our shores from the land of the lily. 
The fiends that alarm, 
The hydras that harm, 
Shall shrink from the wrath of his full-muscled arm; 
In terror the Saxon shall fly from her plain, 
And Erin be cleared of her reptiles again. 


Oh! time speed the moment!—Come fill up the bow]; 
A toast—shall we falter to pledge it? Oh, never! 
Here’s freedom and joy to the soil of our soul, 
Our own beloved country, old Ireland for ever. 
And pledge we a can | 
To that exquisite man— 
For who shall refuse it—a goblet to Dan! 
Heav’n second the hero, great, spotless and blest, 


| The Wasurneron born to unfetter the West. 


IRELAND—REFORM., 

A friend sometime since furnished us with a 
pamphlet published at Belfast, detailing the pro- 
ceedings of a town meeting, held at that place on a 
late occasion, on the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form in the System of Representation. The meeting 
is represented as having been exceedingly numerous, 
and the speakers on the oecasion were some of the 
most eloquent men of the age. We have perused 
several of the speeches with high satisfaction, One 
in particular, that of the Rev. Mr. Montgomery, an 
extract,from which we give below, for soundness of 


doctrine, cogency and clearness of argument, strength 
and beauty ef language, has few parallels in the his- 


tory of oratory. ‘The perusal of this pamphlet has 
more than ever convinced us of the necessity of re- 
form, and it is only remarkable with such talents in 
its advocacy as were exhibited at this meeting, that 
the Duke of Wellington could have resisted the 
wishes of the people upon this interesting subject. 


The Rev. H. Montgomery arose, amidst loud 
cheering, and spoke to the following effect:—Sir, I 
have been requested to assist in the important pro- 
ceedings of this day, and to propose the next resolu- 
tion for the consideration of this most numerous and 
influential meeting. Before adverting, however, to 
the main subject on which I intend to address you, £ 
feel it necessary to notice a remark which fell from 
yourself, in opening the proceedings of the day. You 
stated, that whilst the Requisition was numerously 
and respectably signed, the names of several indi- 
viduals, usually found in the ranks of the Reformers, 
were wanting—probably because they considered it 
inexpedient to agitate a question about to be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature, by the Government of the 
country. Now, sir, it ought to be known, that the 
Requisition was got up when the late Administration 
was in power, and immediately after that memora- 
ble declaration of the now deposed Premier, against 
every species of #eform, which filled the vhole em- 
pire with dismay and indignation... At that period, 
the gentlemen to whom you have adverted, refused 
to sign the Requisition, because reform was hopeless; 
subsequently, they withheld their signatures, because 
it was likely to succeed! It is not my province to 
attemptto reconcile those conflicting pleas; but, L may 
be permitted to ask, when are the people to express 
their wants and their wishes, if the hostility and fa- 
vour of Government be equally barriers against ‘the 
propriety of petitioning? As the subjects of a free 
state, we should not regard the feelings of Govern 
ment upon questions of vital importance to our coun- 
try—we ought to do our own duty, fully, freely, and 
temperately. ‘The present are not times, when we 
are surrounded by revolutions, and living in the 
midst of combustible materials, to stand in the polite 
indifference of uninterested spectators. We must 
both speak and act, if we desire to keep ruin from 
our doors, Itis ridiculous to say, that this will em- 
barrass the Government. Sir, it will strengthen their 
hands. Cheered in their course by the loud and de- 
termined voice of the universal people, they will be 
able to accomplish their plans of national regenera- 
tion, in defiance of all the interested opposition of 
the profligate and the corrupt. Nor is it less absurd 
to say, that we ought not to meet, lest we should in- 
crease the fever of agitation. Were we even so inclin- 
ed, we could not prevent agitation. There isa spirit 
abroad which we may restrain and regulate, which 
we cannot destroy. The only question is—whether 
we shall have a rational, prudent, and constitutional 
agitation, by those who represent the intelligence 
and property of the country—a movement which will 
terminate in prosperity and peace; or the wild and 
ignorant agitation of a suffering multitude, which 
may end in universal anarehy and ruin! Agitation 
there will be—there ought to be, until the rights of 
the many prevail over the selfish interests of the few. 
Quescence under wrong is too frequently considered 
to mean acquiescence in oppression; and, 1 am fully 
persuaded, that, without ** the troubling of the wa- 
ters,” we shall never witness ‘the healing of the 
people.” ‘To another point, I am compelled to al- 
lude, in my own vindication. Mine is the only ele- 
rical name, of any Church, which appears in the re- 
quisition that has called us together. Whether this 
singularity be an honeur or a reproach, | shall not 
venture to determine. Perhaps my clerical brethren 
are right in their new born, cautious abstinence from 
all political concerns; but, there was a time, (and 
one in which many persons think, that the spirit of 
the gospel was not Jess prevalent, than in our own 
religious age, ) when Christian Ministers of all de- 
nominations, and especially Presbyterian Ministers 
marched in the very van of the hosts of Liberty! i 
allude to the glorious era of the Irish Volunieers 
when our country arosé, in its splendour and in its 
might; and, by declaping the national will, establish- 
ed our national freedom. Iam proud to be the ad- 
vocate, this day, of that great principle of morality 
and justice—-vote by Ballot—which was triumphant- 
ly maintained, forty-seven years ago, by the Rev. 
Doctor Bruce, at the great ungannon Convention: 
although, at that period, argument was overcome by 
numbers. Were the enlightened Divine here, this 
day, who then raised his youthful voice in defenee of 
liberty, and who has so long resided amongst us, 


equally distinguished by his learning, his virtues, and 


his loyalty, he would, I am persuaded, witness the 
signal triumph of his early principles, in the almost 
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unanimous adoption of his opinions. I might for- | 
cibly plead his honoured example asa Justification of | 
my occasionally mingling in political affairs—but, I 
take much higher ground—l lost not my right of 
citizenship, when I became a Minister of the Gospel; 
and, I feel, that I should be deserting even my cleri- 
rical duties, if 1 did not, in these alarming times, 
raise my feeble voice in the advocacy of measures of 
justice, which may prevent the shedding of torrents 
of human blood, and the wide desolation of my na- 
tive land. When I contemplate the horrors of civil 
war, from which we have beenirescued by that great 
measure of National and Christian equity— Catholic 
Emancipation—l shall never cease to respect the 
name of Wellington! Many of his acts | was com- 
pelled to disapprove: but, cast down though he has 
been from the pinnacle of power, by the irresistible 
force of public opinion, I do not hesitate to declare, 
that he saved Ireland from ruin—that he accom- 
lished what, I firmly believe, no other man in the 
ritish empire panes at the time, have accomplish- 
ed—and that to him it is owing, that the green fields 
of our country are not at this moment crimsoned with 
the blood of her children! Whatever may have 
been his demerits in other respects, this one act must 
for ever endear his name to every true-héarted [rish- 
man: and the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, (though not affecting Ireland, ) must give him 
a farther claim upon the gratitude of every Protes- 
tant Dissenter. ‘That great measure of justice to Ire- 
land, by placing all her children upon a perfect equa- 
lity in the eyes of the law, has been one important 
step towards the practical union of the different parts 
of the empire; and, I firmly trust, that the present 
enlightened Admipistration, by a seasonable atten- 
tion to the rights, privileges, and wants of the peo- 
ple, will annihilate every lingering wish after a se- 
paration; and prove that the union of all is not only 
most conducive to the consolidation of national power, 
but also to individual and general prosperity. God 
forbid, that we should ever see the dying embers of 
sectarian and party rancour fanned into a flame; and 
our generous countrymen, instead of cordially unit- 
ing to advarice the interests of all, wildly wasting 
their energies in order to secure the ascendency of 
a part. «1 equally abhor all ascendency, Catholic, 
Protestant, or Presbyterian, amongst countrymen 
and fellow-subjects. I wish to see no ascendency but 
that of industry, intelligence, moral right, and li- 
berty—the ascendency of the people, united, happy 
and free! [These sentiments were received wit 
immense cheering. ] 


It is said in a New York paper that Sir James 
Macxintosu will probably succeed Mr. Vaughan 
as Ameriean Minister from Great Britain to this 
country. No man would prove more acceptable to 
the American people and government. The atten- 
tions of Sir James to many citizens of the United 
States during their visits to England—the hospitality 
with which he has entertained them, and. the facili- 
ties he afforded for their information, with respect 
to the institutions and eminent men of Europe, have 
very justly enhanced his character among Americans. 
Under the present ministry of Great Britain, Sir 
James Mackintosh holds the station of Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, one for which he is preeminently 
calculated, by his long residence at Bombay. 


The Liverpool Courier of the fourth of February, 
received by way of St. Johns, N. B. says,—*As the 
meeting of Parliament approaches, the rumours be- 
come more frequent and positive, that misunder- 
standings exist in the Ministry, as to the plan of re- 
form; and that the aristocracy and others interested 
in the borough system, are combining to resist any 
considerable changé with united strength, 

There are at present in manufacture in England, 
500,000 stand of arms for France, 600,000 for Rus- 
sia, and 300,000 for Prussia. At a moderate esti- 
mate, one million and a half sterling.” 


TueatricaL.—Mrs. Knight took a benefit at the 
Chesnut Street Theatre, on the evening of Monday 
last. The house was very full, and the beneficiary 
played in her best manner. Mr. Hacket is engaged 
at this establishment. 

Mrs. Duff and Mr. Cooper are performing at 
Charleston, S. C, with great success. Young Kean 
isat New Orleans. Forrest at the latest accounts 
was at Augusta, Geo. Mrs. Austin has met with a 
great run in the character of Cinderella,in the opera 
of that name, as performed at the Park Theatre, 
New York. 

The new tragedy by Mr. Stone, Tancred the King 
of Sicily, has been very successful at the Park thea- 
tre, New York, if we judge from the statements in 
the newspapers. ‘‘Kissing goes by favour,” says an 
old adage, and it may be the same with ‘ puffing.” 

A correspondent of the Standard describes the plot 
of the piece as well conceived, the incidents nume- 


rous, the dialogue animated, and not unfrequently 


eloquent. He concludes with predicting it will be 
more popular and successful than Metamora. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Diary of a late London Physician. 


THE SPECTRE-SMITTEN. 


Few topics of medical literature have occasioned 
more wide and contradictory speculation than that of 
insanity, with reference, as well to its predisposing 


and immediate causes, as its best method of treat- 


ment;—since experience is the only substratum of 
real knowledge, the easiest and surest way of arriving 
at those general principles which may regulate both 
our pathological and therapeutical research, especial- 
ly concerning the subtle, and almost inscrutable dis- 
order—mania—is, when one does meet with some 
striking, well marked case, to watch it closely 
throughout, and to be particularly anxious to seize 
on all those smaller features, those more transient, 
evanescent indigations, which are truer characteristics 
of the complaint than perhaps any other. With this 
object did L pay close attention to the very singular 
and affecting case detailed in the following narrative. 
1 have not given the whole of my observations—tfar 
from it; those only are recorded which seemed tome 
to have some claims to the consideration of both me- 
dical and general readers. ‘he apparent eccentri- 
city of the title will be found accounted for in the 
course of the narrative. 

Mr. M——, as one of a very large party, had been 
enjoying the splendid hospitality of Lady ——, and 
did not leave tll a late—or rather, early hour in the 
morning. Pretty women, music, and champaign, 
had almost turned his head; and it was rather fortu- 
nate for him that a hackney-coach staad was within 
a stone’s throw of the house he was leaving. Muf- 
fling his cloak closely around him, he contrived to 
move towards it in a tolerably direct line, and a few 
moments’ time beheld him driving, at the usual 
snail’s pace of those ricketty vehicles, to Lincoln’s- 
Inn; for Mr. M—— was a law student. In spite of 
the transient exhilaration produced by the scenes he 
had just quitted, and the excitement consequent on 
the prominent share he took in an animated discus- 
sion, in the presence of about thirty of the most ele- 

ant women that could well be brought together, he 
found himself becoming the subject of a most unac- 
countable depression of spirits. Even while at 
Lady ——’s, he had latterly perceived himself talk- 
ing often for mere talking’s sake—the chain of his 
thoughts perpetually broken—and an impatience and 
irritability of manner towards those whom he ad- 
dressed, which he readily resolved into the reaction 
following high excitement. M——, I ought before, 
perhaps, to have mentioned, was a man of great ta- 
lent, chiefly, however, imaginative, d that 
evening been particularly brilliant on his favourite 
topic—diablerie and mysticism; towards which he 
generally contrived to incline every conversation in 
which he bore a part. He had been dilating, in par- 
ticular, on the power which Mr. Maturin had of ex- 
citing the most fearful and horrific ideas in the minds 
of his readers, instancing one of his romances, the 
title of which I have forgotten. ; 

Long before he reached home, the fumes of wine 
had evaporated, and the influence of excitement sub- 
sided; and, with reference to intoxication, he was as 
sober and calm as ever he was in his life. Why—he 
knew not, but his heart seemed to grow heavier and 
heavier, and his thoughts gluomier, every step by 
which he neared Lincoln’s Inn. It struck three 
o’clock as he entered the sogfbrous portals of the an- 
cient inn of court. The perfect silence, the moon- 
light shining sadly on the dusky buildings—the cold 
quivering stars—all these, together, combined to en- 
hance his nervousness. He described it tome as 
though things seemed to wear a strange, spectral, su- 
Mpernatural aspect. Nota watchman of the ina was 
heard crying the hour—not a porter moving—no liv- 
ing being but himself visible in the large square he 
wag crossing. As he neared his staircase, he felt his 
heart fluttering; in short, he felt under some strange 
unaccountable influence, which, had he reflected a 
little, he would have discovered to arise merely from 
an excitable nervous temperament, Operating on an 
imagination peculiarly aituned to sympathize with 
terror. His chambers lay on the third fioor of the 
staircase; and on reaching it, he found his door lamp 
yma with its last expiring ray. He opened 

is door, and after groping some time in the dark of 
his sitting-room, foumd his chamber candlestick. In 
attempting to light it, he put out the lamp. He went 
down stairs, but found that the lamp of every landing 
had shared the fate of his own; so he returned rather 
irritated, thinkirig to amerce the porter of his cus- 
tomary Christmas-box for his niggard supply of oil. 
After some time spent in the search, he discovered 
his tinder-box, and proceeded to strike alight. This 
was not the work of a moment. And where is the 
bachelor to whom it is? The potent spark, however, 
dropped at last into the very centre of the soft tin- 
der. M—— blew—it caught—spread—the match 
quickly kindled, and he lighted his candle. He took 
it in his hand, and was making fomped, when his eye 
caught.a glimpse of an object Which brought him 
senseless to the floor. The furniture of his room 
was disposed as when he had left it; for his laund 
had neglected to come and put things in order; the 
table, with a few books on it, drawn towards the fire 
lace,and by its side the ample-cushioned easy-chair. 
€ first object visible, with sudden distinctness, was 
a figure sitting in the arm-chair. It was that of a 


gentleman, dressed in dark coloured clothes; his 
hands, white as alabaster, closed together over his 
lap, and the face looking away; but it turned slowly 
towards M——, revealing to him a countenance of a 
ghastly hue—the features glowing like steel heated 
to a white heat, and the two eyes turned full towards 
him, and blazing—absolutely blazing he described 
it—with a most horrible lustre. The appalling spec- 
tre, while M——’s eyes were riveted upon it, though 
glazing fast with fright, slowly rose from its seat, 
stretched out both its arms, and seemed approaching 
him, when he fell down senseless on the floor, as if 
smitten with apoplexy. He recollected nothing 
more, till he found himself, about the middle of the 
next day, in bed, his laundress, myself, an apothe- 
cary, and several others, standing round him. 

His situation was not discevered till more than an 
hour after he had fallen, as nearly as could be subse- 
quently ascertained, nor would it then, but for a tru- 
ly fortunate accident. He had neglected to close 
either of his out-doors, (I believe it is usual for chant 
bers in the inns of court to have double outer-doors, ) 
and a woman, who happened to be leaving the ad- 
joining set, about five o’clock, on seeing Mr. M—’s 
doors both open at such an untimely hour, was in- 
duced, by feelings of curiosity and alarm, to return 
to the rooms she had left for a light, with which she 
entered his chambers, after having repeatedly called 
his name without receiving any answer. What will 
it be supposed had been her occupation at such an 
early hour in the adjoining chambers? Laying out 
the corpse of their occupant, a Mr. T——, who had 
— about eight o'clock the preceding evening! 

Mr. M—— had known him, though not very in- 
timately: and there were some very painful circum- 
stances attending his death, which, even though on 
no other grounds than mere sympathy, M—— had 
laid much to heart. In addition to this, he had been 
observed by his friends as being latterly the subject 
of very high excitement, owing to the successful pro- 
secution of an affair of great interest and importance. 
We all accounted for his present situation, by refer- 
ring it to some apoplectic seizure; for we were of 
course ignorant of the real occasion, fright, which I, 
did not learn until long afterwards. ‘The laundress 
told me that she found Mr. M——, to her great ter- 
ror, stretched motionless along the fluor, in his cloak 
and full dress, and with a candlestick lying beside 
him. She at first supposed him drunk; but on find- 
ing all her efforts to rouse him unsuccessful, and see- 
ing his fixed features and rigid frame, she hastily 
summoned to her assistance a fellow Jaundress, whom 
she had left in charge of the corpse next door, un- 
dressed him, and laid him on the bed. A neigh- 
bouring medical man was then called in, who pro- 
nounced it to be a case of epilepsy; and he was suf- 
ficiently warranted by the appearance of a little froth 
about the lips—prolonged stupor, resembling sleep 
—and frequent convulsions of the must violent kind. 
The remedies resorted to produced no alleviation of 
the symptoms: and matters continued to wear such a 
threatening and alarming aspect, that 1 was summon- 
ed in by his brother, and was at his bedside by two 
o’clock. His countenance, was dark and highly in- 
tellectual: its lineaments were naturally full of power 
and energy; but now overclouded with an expression 
of trouble and horror. He was seized with a dread- 
ful fit soon after I had entered the room. Qh, it is 
a piteous and shocking spectacle to see the human 
frame subject to such demoniacal twitchings, and 
contortions, which are so sudden—so irresistible, as 
to give the idea of some vague, terrible exciting 
cause, which cannot be discovered; as though the 
sufferer lay passive in the grasp of some messenger 
of darkness ** sent to buffet him.” 

M—— was a very powerful man; and, during the 
fits, it was next to impossible for all present, united, 
to control his movements. The foam at his mouth 
suggested to his terrified brother the harrowing sus- 
picion, that the case was one of hydrophobia. None 
of my remonstrances or assurances to the contrary, 
sufficed to quiet him; and his distress added to the 
confusion of the scene. After prescribing to the best 
of my ability, 1 left, consideripg the case to be one 
of simple epilepsy. During.the rest of the day and 
night, the fits abated both in violence and frequency; 
but he was left in a state of the utmost exhaustion, 
from which, however, he seemed to be rapidly re- 
covering, during the.space of the four succeeding 
days, when I was suddenly summoned to his bed- 
side, which I had left only two hours before, with 
the intelligence that he had disclosed symptoms of 
more alarming illness than ever. 1 hurried to his 
chamber, and found ¢hat the danger had not been 
magnified. One of hig friends met me on the stair- 
case, and told me that .about half an hour before, 
while he and Mr. C M-——, the patient’s bro- 
ther, were sitting beside him, he suddenly turned to 
the latter, and inquired, ina tone full of apprehen- 
sion and terror, ‘‘is Mx. T——dead?” 

““Oh yes; he died several days ago,” was théreply. 

‘‘Then it was he”—he gasped—‘‘it was he whom 
I saw, and he is surely mned! Yes, merciful 
Maker! he is! he is!”—he continued, elevating his 
voice to a perfect roar-——‘‘and the flames have re- 
duced his face toashes! Horror! horror! horror!” 
He then shut his eyes, and relapsed into silence for 
about ten minutes, when he exclaimed, ‘Hark you, 
there—secure me! ti¢me! make me fast, or I shall 
burst upon you, and@estroy you all; for 1’m going 
mad—I feel it!” He ceased, and commenced breath- 
ing fast and heavily—his chest heaving as though un- 
der the pressure of enormous weight; and his swell- | 
ing, quiveripg features, evidencing the dreadful u 


Presently he began to grind his 


and his expanding eyes glared about in all directio: 
as though following the motions of some frightful® 
object, and muttering fiercely through his closed 
teeth, ‘*Oh save me from him—save me—save me!” 
It was a fearful thing to see him lying in sucha state, 
grinding his teeth as though he would crush them 
to powder—his livid lips crested with foam—his 
features swollen—writhing, blackening; and, which 
gave his face a peculiarly horrible and fiendish ex- 
pression, his eyes distorted, or inverted upwards, so 
that nothing but the glaring whites of them could be 
seen—his whole frame rigid, and his hands clenched 
as though they would never open again! Itisa 
dreadful tax on one’s nerves to have to encounter 
such objects, familiar though medical men are with 
such and similar spectacles; and, in the present in- 
Stance, every one round the bedside of the unfor- 
tunate patient, stood trembling with pale and mo- 
mentarily-averted faces. The ghastly, fixed, up- 
turning of the eyes in epileptic patients, fills me with 
horror whenever I recall their image to my mind! 

The return of these epileptic fits, in such violence 
and after such an interval, alarmed me with appre- 
hensions, lest, as is nct unfrequently the case, apo- 
gen should supervene, or even ultimate insanity. 

t was rather singular that M@—— was never known 
to have had an epileptic fit previous to the present 
seizure, and he was then in his twenty-fifth year. I 
was conjecturing what sudden fright or blow, or ac- 
cident of any kind, or congestion of the vessels of the 
brain from trequent inebriation, could have brought 
on the present fit—when my patient, whose features 
had gradually sunk again into their natural disposi- 
tion,gave a sigh of exhaustion—the perspiration burst 
forth, and he murmured—some time betore we could 
distinctly catch the words—‘*Oh—spectre-smitten ! 
spectre-smitten!”—which expression I have adopt- 
ed asthe title of this paper—‘‘I shall never recover 
again!”—Though suffictently surprised, and perplex- 
ed about the import of the words, we took no notice 
of them; but endeavoured to divert his thoughts from 
the phantasy, if such there were, which seemed to 
possess them, by inquiring into the nature of his 
symptoms. He disregarded us, however; feebly 
grasped my hand in his clammy fingers, and looking 
at me languidly, muttered—** What—Oh, what’s 
brought the fiend into my chambers’’’—and I felt 
his whole frame pervaded by a cold shiver—‘** Poor 
T ! Horrid fate!”—On hearing him mention 
T *s name, we all looked simultaneously at one 
another, but without speaking; for a suspicion cross- 
ed our minds, that his highly wrought feelings, act- 
ing on a strong imagination, always tainted with su- 
perstitious terrors, had conjured up some hideous 
object, which had scared him nearly to madness— 
probably some fancied apparition of his deceased 
neighbour. He began again to utter long deep-drawn 
groans, that gradually gave place to the heavy sten- 
torious breathing, which, with other symptoms—his 
pulse, for instance, beating about 115 « minute— 
confirmed me in the opinion that he was suffering 
from a very severe congestion of the vessels of the 
brain. I directed copious venesection—his head to 
be shaven, and covered perpetually with cloths soak- 
ed in evaporating lotions—-and blisters behind his 
ears, and ut the nape of the neck—and appropriate 
internal medicines. I then left him, apprehending 
the worst consequences; for 1 had once before a simi- 
lar case under my care—one in which a young lad 
was, which P strongly suspected to be the case with 
M——, absolutely frightened to death, and went 
through nearly the same round of symptoms as were 
beginning to make their appearance in my present 
patient; a sudden epileptic seizure, terminating in 
outrageous madness, which destroyed both the phy- 
sical and intellectual energies, and the young lady 
expired. I may possibly hereafter prepare for pub- 
lication some of my notes of her case, which had some 
very remarkable features. 

The next morning, about eleven, saw me again at 
Mr. M——’s chambers, where I found three or four 
members of his family—two of them his married 
sisters—seated round his sitting-room fire, in melan- 
choly silence. Mr. ——, the apothecary, had just 
left, but was expected to return every moment, to 
meet me in consultation. My patient lay alone in 
his bed-room, asleep, and apparently much better 
than he had been since his first seizure. He had only 
one slight fit during the night; and though he had 
been a little delirious in the earlier part of the even- 
ing, he had been on the whole so calm and quiet that 
his friends’ apprehensions of insanity were beginning 
to subside; so he was left, as I said, alone; for the 
nurse, just before my arrival, had left her seat by his 
bedside for a few moments, thinking him “in a com- 
fortable and easy nap,” and was engaged, in a low 
whisper, convérsing with the members of M——’s 
family, who were in the sitting-room. Hearing such 
a report of my patient, I sate down quietly among his 
relations, determined not to disturb him, at least Ull 
the arrival of the apothecary. ‘Thus were we en- 

, questioning the nurse in an under-tone, when 
a loud laugh from the bed-room suddenly silenced 
our whisperings, and turned us all pale. We started 
to our feet, with blank amazement 10 each counte- 
nance, scarcely crediting the evidence Of our senses, 
Could it be M——? It must; there was none else in 
the room. What, then, was he laughing about? 

While we were standing silently gazing at each 
other, with much agitation, the laugh was repeated, 
but longer and louder than before, accompanied with 
the sound of footsteps, now crossing the room—then 
as if one jumping! The ladies turned paler than 
before, and seemed scarcely able to stand. They 
sunk again into their chairs, gasping with terror.— 
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*¢ Goin, nurse, and see what’sthe matter,” said I, 
“stand 


ing by the side of the younger of the ladies, 
whom I expected every instant to fall into my arms 
in a swoon. 

‘Doctor !—go in? —I—I—I dare not!” stammered 
the nurse, pale as ashes, and trembling violently. 

**Do you come here, then, and attend to Mrs. 
—,” said I, ‘and I will go in.” 

The nurse staggered to my place, ina state not far 
removed from that of the wc | whom she was called 
to attend; for a third laugh—long—loud—uproarous 
—had burst from the recom while I was speaking.— 
After cautioning the ladies and the nurse to observe 
profound silence, and not to attempt following me, 
till I sent for them, I stepped noiselessly to the bed- 
room door, and opened it slowly and softly, not to 
alarm him. All was silent within; but the first ob- 
ject that presented itself when I saw fairly into the 
room, can never be effaced from my mind to the day 
of my death. Mr. M—— had got out of bed, pulled 
off his shirt, and stepped to the dressing table, where 
he stood stark-naked before the glass, with arazor in 
his right hand, with which he had just finished shav- 
ing off his eye-brows; and he was eying himself 
steadfastly in the glass, holding the razor elevated 
above his head. On seeing the door open, and my 
face peering at him, he turned full towards me—(the 
grotesque aspect of his countenance denuded of so 
prominent a feature as the eye-brows, and his head 
completely shaved, and the wild fire of madness flash- 
ing trom his staring eyes, exciting the most fright- 


ful ideas) — brandishing the razor over his head 


with an air of triumph, and shouting nearly at the 
top of his voice—‘** Ah, ha, ha!—what do you think 
of this?” 

Merciful Powers! May I never be placed again 
in such perilous cireumstances, nor have my mind 


_ overwhelmed with such a gush of horror as burst 


over it at that moment! WhatwasItodo? Obey- 
ing a sudden impulse, I had entered the room, shut- 
ting the door after me; and, should any one in the 
sitting room suddenly attempt to open it again, or 
make a noise or disturbance of any kind, by giving 
vent to their emotions, what was to become of the 
madman or ourselves? He might, in an instant, al- 
most sever his head from his shoulders, or burst 
upon me or his sisters, and do us some deadly mis- 
chief! I felt conscious that the lives of all of us de- 
nded on my conduct; and I do devoutly thank God 
for the measure of tolerable self-possession which 
was vouchsafed me at that dreadful moment. I con- 
tinued standing like a statue—motionless—silent— 
endeavouring to fix my eye onhim, thatI might gain | 
the command of Ais; that successful, I hal some 
hopes of being able to deal with him. He, in turn, 
now stood speechless—and I thought he was quail- 
ing—that I had overmastered him—when I was sud- 


_denly fit to faint with despair—for at that awful instant 


I heard the door-handle tried—the door pushed gen- 
tly open-—and the nurse, L supposed—or one of the 
ee through it. The maniac also heard 
it—the spell was broken—and, inafrenzy, he leaped 
several times successively in the air, brandishing the 
razor over his head as before. 

While he was in the midst of these feats, I turned 
my head hurriedly to the person who had so shame- 
fully disobeyed my orders, and thereby jeopardized 
my life—whispered in low affrighted accents—** At 
the peril of your lives—of mine, shut the door, away 
—away—hush! or we are all murdered!” I was 
obeyed—the intruder withdrew, and I heard a sound 
asif she had fallen to the floor—probably in a swoon. 
Fortunately the madman was 80 occupied with his 
antics, that he did not observe what had passed at 
the door. It was the nurse who made the attempt to 
discover what was going on, I afterwards learnt— 
‘but unsuccessfully, for she had seen nothing. —My 
injunctions were obeyed to the letter, for they main- 
tained a profound silence, unbroken but by a faint 
sighing sound, which I should not have heard, but 
that my ears were painfully sensitive to the slightest 
noise. But to return to myself, and my fearful 
chamber companion. 

** Mighty talisman!” he exclaimed, holding the 
razor before him, and gazing earnestly at it, “how 
utterly unworthy—how infamous the common use 
men put thee to!” Still he continued standing, with 
his eyes fixed intently upon the deadly weapon—lI all 
the while uttering not a sound, nor moving a mus- 
cle, but waiting for our eyes to meet once more. 

‘© Ha—Doctor———!—How easily. { keep you at 
bay, though little my weapon—!”—he exclaimed 

yly, at the same time assuming one of the postures 
of the broadsword exercise—but I observed that he 
cautiously avoided meeting my eye again. I crossed 
my arm gubmissively on my breast, and continued in 

fect silence, endeavouring, but in ¥ain, to catch a 
lance of his eye. I did not wish to exeite any emo- 
‘tion in him, except such as might have a tendency to 
calm, pacify, disarm him. Seeing me stand thus, 
and manifesting no disposition to meddle with him, 
he raised his left hand to his face, and rubbed his 
fingers rapidly over the site of his shaved eyebrows. 
He seemed, I thought, inclined to go over them a 
second time; when 
chamber door, which I instantly recognised as that 
of Mr. , the apothecary. ‘The madman also 
heard it, turned suddenl e, and moved away 
from the glass opposite whic he had been stooping. 
*Qh—oh!” he d, while his features assumed an 
air of the blankest affright, every muscle es 
and every limb trembling from head to foot. ** Is 
that—is—is that IT—— come for mz’” He let fall 
the razor gn the floor, and elasping his handsin an 
agony of apprehension, he retreated, crouching and 


knock was heard at the outer: 


cowering down, towards the more distant part of the 
room, where he continued peering round the bed-post 
his eyes straining as though they would start from 
theirsockets, and fixed steadfastly upon the door. I 
heard him rustling the bed-curtain, and shaking it; 
but very gently, as if wishing to cover and conceal 
himself within its folds. ' 

Oh, humanity !—Was that poor being—that silly 
slavering idiot—was that the once gay, gifted, bril- 
liant M——? 

To return. My attention was wholly occupied 
with one object, the razor on the floor. How I 
thanked God for the gleam of hope that all might 
yet be right—that [ might succeed in obtaining pos- 
session ot the deadly weapon, and putting it beyond 
his reach! But how wasI todo all this? [ stole 
gradually towards the spot where the razor lay, with- 
out removing once my eye from his, nor he his from 
the dreaded door, intending, as soon as I should have 
come wy near it, to make a sudden snatch at the 
h»rrid implement of destruction. I did-—I succeed- 
ed. I got it into my possession, scarcely crediting 
my senses. I had hardly grasped my prize, when 
the door opened, and Mr. ——, the apothecary, en- 
tered, sufficiently startled and bewildered, as it may 
be supposed, with the strange aspect of things. 

** Ha—ha—ha! It’s you, is it—it’s you—you ana- 
tomy! You plaster! How dare you mock me in 
this horrid way, eh?” shouted the maniac, and 
springing like a lion from his lair, he made for the 
spot where the confounded apothecary stood, stupi- 
fied with terror. I verily believe he would have 
been destroyed, torn to pieces, or cruelly maltreated 
in some way or other, had I not started and thrown 
myself between him and the unwitting object of his 
vengeance, exclaiming at the same time, asa ‘ der- 
nier fesort,’ a sudden and strong appeal to his fears, 
** Remember?—T T 

‘*[ do—I do!” stammered the maniac, stepping 
back, perfeetly aghast. He seemed utterly petrified, 
and sunk shivering down again into his former posi- 
tion at the corner of the bed, moaning—‘ Oh me! 
wretched me! Away—away—away!” I then step- 
ped to Mr. ——, who had not moved an inch, direct- 
edt him to retire instantly, conduct all the females 
out of the chambers, and return immediately with 
two or three of the inn-porters, or any other able- 
bodied men he could procure on the spur of the mo- 
ment; and [ coneluded by slipping the razor unob- 
servedly, as [ thought, into his hands, and bidding 
him remove it to a place of safety. He obeyed, and 
I found myself once more alone with the madman. 

M——!—dear Mr. M—-!—l’ve got something 
to say to you—I have, indeed; it’s very—very parti- 
cular!” . 1 commenced approaching him slowly, and 
speaking in the softest tones conceivable. 

** But you’ve forgotten Tars, you fool, you—you 
have!” he replied fiercely, approaching the dressing 
table, and suddenly seizing ANOTHER Razon—the 
fellow of the one I had got hold of with such pains 
and peril—and which, alas, alas! had never once 
caught my eye! Igave myself up for lost, fully ex- 
pecting that I should be murdered, when [ saw the 
blood thirsty spirit with which he clutched it, bran- 
dished it over his head, and with a smile of fiendish 
derision, shook it full before me! Itrembled, how- 
ever, the next moment, for himself, for he drew it 
rapidly to and fro before his throat, as though he 
would give the ‘fatal gash, but did not touch the skin. 
He gnashed his teeth with a kind of savage satisfac- 
tion at the dreadful power with which he was con- 
sciously armed, 

**Oh, Mr. M——! think of your poor mother and 
sisters!?? I exclaimed in a sorrowful tone, my voice 
faltering with uncontrollable agitation. He shook 
the razor again before me withan air of defiance, and 
really ‘* grinned horribly a ghastly smile.” 

“* Now suppose I choose to finish your perfidy, you 
wretch! and do what you dread, eh?” said he, hold- 
ing the razor as if he was going to cut his throat. 

** Why, would’nt it be nobler to forgive and for- 
forget, Mr. M——?” L replied with tolerable firm- 
ness, and folding my arms on my breast, anxious to 
appear quite at ease. . 

doctor!—T'oo—too—too—too! 
—Ha, by the way!—What do you say*to a razor 
hornpipe—ech?—Ha, ha, ha—a novelty, at least!” 
He began forthwith to dance a few steps, leaping 
frantically high, and uttering, at intervals, a sudden, 
shrill, dissonant cry, resembling that used by those 
who dance the Highland * fling,” or some other spe- 
cies of Scottish dance. affected to admire his danec- 
ing, even to eestacy, clapping my hands, and shout- 
ing ** Bravo, bravo!—Encore!” He seemed inclin- 
ed to go over it again, but was too much exhausted, 
aad sate down panting, on the window-seat, which 
was close behind him. ? 

** You'll catch cold, Mr. M——, sitting in that 
draught of air, naked, and perspiring as you are. 
he you put on your clothes?” said I, approaching 

im. 

** No!” he replied sternly, and extending the razor 
threateningly. I fell back, of course—not knowing 
what to do, nor choosing to risk either his destruc- 
uon or my own by attempting any active interference; 
for what was to be done with a madman who had an 
open razor in his hand? Mr. ——, the apothecary, 
seemed to have been gone an age; and I found even 
my temper beginning to fail for I was tired with 
his tricks, deadly dangerous aiihey were. My at- 
tention, however, was soon riveted again on the mo- 
tions of the maniac, -‘* Yes, yes, decidedly so—I’m 
too hot to do it now—Tam !” said he, wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead, and eyeing $e razor in- 


tently. “Imust get calm and cool, and then—then 


for the sacrifice! Ah, ha, the sacrifice! An offer- 
ing, expiation—even as Abraham—ha, ha, ha! But 
by the way, how did Abraham do it—that is, how 
did he intend to have it done? Ah, I must ask my 
familiar!” 

** A sacrifice, Mr. M——? Why what do you 
mean?” I inquired, erp a laugh—I say at- 
tempting—for my blood trickled chillily through my 
veins, and my heart seemed frozen. 

** What do I mean, eh? Wretch! Dolt!—What 
doI mean? Why, a peace-offering to my Maker, 
for a badly-spent life, to be sure! Oné would think 


sow!” 

‘*I deny that the sacrifice would be accepted, and 
for two reasons,” I replied, suddenly recollecting 
that he plumed himself on his casuistry, and hoping 
to engage him on some new crotchet, which might 
keep hiin in play till Mr. —— returned with assist- 
ance, but I was mistaken! 

** Well, well, Doctor ——! Let that be now; I 
can’t resolve doubts now—no, no,” he replied so- 
lemnly—‘ *tis a time for action—for action—for ac- 
tion,” he continued, gradually elevating his voice, 
using vehement gesticulations, and rising from his 
seat. 

** Yes, yes,” said I warmly; ‘* but though you’ve 
followed closely enough the advice of the Valmudist, 
in shaving off your eye-brows, as a preparatory”— 

** Aha! aha!—What, have you seen the Talmud? 
Have you, really ’—Well,” he added, after a doubt- 
ful pause, ** in what do you think I’ve failed, eh??? 

{1 need hardly say, that I myself scarcely knew 
what led me to utter the nonsense in question; but I 
have several times found, in cases of insanity, that 
suddenly and readily supplying a motive for the pa- 
tient’s conduct—referring to a cause, of some sort or 
other, with steadfast intrepidity, even be the said 
cause never so preposterously absurd, has been at- 
tended with the happiest effects, in arresting the pa- 
tient’s attention, chiming in with hiseccentric fancies, 
and piqueing his disturbed faculties into acquiescence 
in what he sees coolly taken for granted, as quite 
true—a thing of course—-mere matter-of-fact-—-by 
the person he is addressing. 1 have several times 
recommended this device to them who have been 
entrusted with the care of the insane, and have been 
assured of its success. ] 

** You are very near the mark I own, but it strikes 
me that you have shaved them off too equally, too 
uniformly. You ought to have left some little ridges 
—furrows—hem, hem!—to—to terminate, or re- 
semble the—the—the striped stick which Jacob held 
up before the ewes!” 

‘*Qh—aye—aye! Exactly—true!—Strange over- 
sight!” he replied, as if struck with the truth of the 
remark, and yet puzzled by vain attempts to corro- 
borate it by his own recollections; ** I—I recollect it 
now, but if is’nt too late yet, is it?” 

‘* IT think not,” I replied, with apparent hesitation, 
hardly crediting the success of my strange stratagem. 
** To be sure, it will require very great delicacy; but 
as you’ve not shaved them off very closely, I think 1 
can manage it,”? I continued doubtfully. 

‘© Oh, oh, oh!” growled the maniac, while his 
eyes flashed fire at me. “ There’s one sitting by me 
that tells me you are dealing falsely with me—oh, 
you villain! Oh, you wretch!” 

At that moment the door opened gently behind 
me, and the voice of Mr. ——, the apothecary, whis- 
pered in a low hurried tone, ** Doctor, I’ve got three 
of the inn-porters here in the sitting room.” 

Though the whisper was almost inaudible to me, 
when uttered close to my ear, to my utter amaze- 
ment, M—— had heard@every syllable of it, and un- 
derstood it too, as if some official minion of the devil 
himself had quickened his ears, or conveyed the in- 
telligence to him. 

‘© Ah—ha—ha!—Ha—ha—ha—Fools! knaves! 
harpies!—and what are you and your three hired 
desperadoes to mE? Thus—thus do I outwit you, 
fools—thus!” and springing from his seat, he sudden- 
ly threw up the lower part of the window frame, and 
looked through it, then at the razor, and again at 
me, with one of the most awful glances—tull of dark 
diabolical meaning, the momentary suggestions of 
the great tempter, that I ever encountered in my life. 

Which !—which!—which!” he muttered fierce- 
ly through his closed teeth, while his right foot rest- 
ed on the window seat, ready for him to spring out, 
and his eye travelled, as before, rapidly from the 
razor tothe window. Can aay thing be conceived 
more palsying tothe beholders? ‘ Why did not you 
and your strong reinforcement Spring at once upon 
him, and overpower him?’ possibly; some one isask- 
ing. Aha! and he armed with a naked razor? His 
head might have been severed from his shoulders, 
before we could have over-mastered him—or we 
might ourselves—at least one of us—have been mur- 
dered in the attempt. We knew not what to do! 
M—— suddenly withdrew his head from the win- 
dow, through which he had been gazing, with a shud- 
dering, horror-stricken motion, and groaned—* No! 
no! no!—I won’t—I can’t—for there’s T—— stand- 
ing just beneath, his face all blazing, and waiting 
with outspread arms to catch me,” standing, at the 
same time, shadimg his eyes with hisJeft hand—when 
I whispered—** Now, now! go up to him—secure 
him—all three spring on him at once, and disarm 
him!” They obeyed me, and were in the act of 
rushing into the room, when M—— suddenly plant- 
ed himself in a posture of defiance, elevated the razor 
to his throat, and almost howled—‘‘ One step—one} 
step nearer—and I—I—I so!” motioning as tho 


jhe would draw it from one ear to the other. Weall 


you had never heard of such a thing as reli gion—yout 


fell back, horror-struck, and insilence. What could 
we do? If we moved towards him, or made use of 
any threatening gesture, we should see the floor in 
an instant deluged with his blood. I once more cross- 
-ed my arms on my breast, with an air of mute sub- 
mission. 
__** Ha—ha!” he exclaimed after a pause, evidently 
pleased with such a demonstration of his power, 
** obedient, however !—come—that’s one merit! But 
still, what a set of cowards—bullies—cowards you 
must all be!—What!—all four of you afraid of one 
man??? In the course of his frantic gesticulations, he 
had drawn the razor so close to his neck, that its ed 
had slightly grazed the skin under hisleft ear, and a 
little blood trickled from it over his @houlder and 
breast. 
Blood! —blood?—What a strange feeling: How 
coldly it felt on my breast!—How did I do it?—Shall 
—I—go—on, as | have made a beginning?” he ex- 


claimed, drawling the words at great length. He. 


shuddered, and—to my unutterable joy and astonish- 
ment—deliberately closed the razor, replaced it in 
its case—put both in the drawer, and having done all 
this, before we ventured to approach him, he fell at 
full length on the floor, and began to yell in a man- 
ner that was perfectly frightful; but in a few mo- 
ments, he burst into tears, and cried and sobbed like 
achild. We took him up in our arms, he groanin 
— Oh shorn of my strength!—shorn! like Samson! 
—Why part with my weapon? ’ The Philistines be 
upon me!”—and laid him down on the bed, where, 
pr ee a few moments, he fell asleep. When he woke 
again, a strait waistcoat put all his tremendous 
strugglings at defiance—though his strength seemed 
increased in a tenfold degree—and prevented his at- 
tempting either his own life, or that of any one near 
him. When he found all his writhings and heavings 
utterly useless, he gnashed his teeth, the foam issued 
from his mouth, and he shouted,—* Ill be even with 
you, you incarnate devils!—I will!—lID’'ll suffocate 
myself!” and he held his breath till he grew black 
in the face, when he gave over the attempt. [t was 
found necessary to have him strapped down to the 
bed; and his howlings were so shocking and loud, 
that we began-to think of removing him, even in that 
dreadfal condition, toa mad-house. I ordered his 
head to be shaved again, and kept perpetually cover- 
ed with cloths soaked in evaporating lotions—blis- 
ters to be applied behind each ear, and at the nape 
of the neck—leeches to the temples, and the appro- 
priate internal medicines in such cases—and left him 
begging I might be sent for instantly, in the event o 
his getténg worse.* Oh, I shall never forget this 
harrowing scene !--my feelings were wound up almost 
to bursting; nor did they receive their proper tone 
for many a week. I cannot conceive that the people 
whom the New Testament speaks of as being ** pos- 
sessed of the devils” could have been more dreadful 
in appearance, or more outrageous in their actions, 
than was Mr. M ;nor can [ help suggesting the 
thought, that, possibly, they were in reality nothing 
more than maniacs of the worst kind.» Andis nota 
man transformed into a devil, when his reason is ut- 
terly overturned? 

On seeing M—— the next morning, I found he 
had passed a terrible night—that the constraint of 
the strait waistcoat filled him incessantly with a fury 
that was absolutely diabolical. His tongue was 
dreadfully lacerated; and the whites of his eyes, with 
perpetual straining, were discoloured with a reddish 
hue, like ferret’s eyes. —He was truly a piteous spec- 
tacle! One’s heart ached to look at him, and think, 
for a moment, of the fearful contrast he formed to 
the gay Mr. M—— he was only a few days before, 
the delight of refined society, and the idol of all his 
friends! He lay in a most precarious state for a 
fortnight; and though the fits of outrageous madness 
had ceased, or become much mitigated, and inter- 
rupted, not unfrequently, with ** lucid intervals”— 
as the phrase is,—Ii began to be apprehensive of his 
sinking eventually into that hopeless, deplorable con- 
dition, idiotey. During one of his intervals of sanity, 
when the savage fiend relaxed, for a moment, the 
hold he had taken of the victim’s faculties; M—— 
said something according with a fact which it was 
impossible for him to have any knowledge of by the 
senses, which was to me singular and inexplicable. 
It was about nine o’clock in the morving of the third 
day after that on which the scene above described 
took place, that M——, who was lying in a state of 
the utmost lassitude and exhaustion, scarcely able to 
open his eyes, turned his head slowly towards Mr.— 
the apothecary, who was sitting by his bed-side, and 
whispered to him—‘*They are preparing to bury that 
wretched fellow next door—hush! hush !—one of the 
coffin-tressles has fallen—hush!” Mr,——, and the 
nurse who had heard him, both strained their ears 
to listen, but could hear not even ‘a mouse stirring’’ 
—‘there’s somebody come in—a lady, kissing his 
lips before he’s screwed down—oh, I hope she won’t 
be scorched—that’s all!” He then turned away his 
head, with no appesrance of emotion, and presently 
fellasleep. ‘Through mere curiosity, Mr—— look- 
ed at his watch; and from subsequent inquiry ascer- 
tained that—sure enough—about the time when his 
patieat had spoken, they were about burying his 


* I ought to have mentioned, a little way back, 
that in obedience to my hurried injunctions, the la- 
dies suffered themselves, almost fainting with fright, 
to be conducted silently into the adjoining chambers 
and i was well they did. Suppose they had ut- 

}téred any sudden shriek or attempted to interfere, or 
made a disturbance of any kind—what would have 


become of usall? 
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neighbour; that one of the tressles did slip a little 
aside, and the coffin, in consequence, was nearly fall- 
ing, and finally, marvellous to tell, that a lady, one 
of the deceased’s relatives, I believe, did come and 
kiss the corpse, and cry bitterly over it! Neither 
Mr.—— nor the nurse heard any noise whatever dur- 
ing the time of the burial preparations next door, 
for the people had been mre requested to be as 
quiet about them as possible, and really made no dis- 
turbance whatever. By what strange means he had 
acquired his information—whether or not he was in- 
debted to it for the exquisite delicacy, the morbid 
sensitiveness of the organs of hearing, I cannot con- 
jecture; especially am I at a loss to account for the 
latter part of what he uttered, about the lady’s kiss- 
ing the corpse. On another occasion, during one of 
his most placid moods, but not in any lucid interval, 
he insisted on my taking pen, ink, and paper, and 
turning amanuensis. ‘fo quiet him I acquiesced, 
and wrote what he dictated; and the manuscript now 
lies before me, and is verbatim et literatim as fol- 
lows:— 

“1,T M , saw—what saw I? A so- 
lemn silver grove—there were innumerable spirits 
sleeping among the branches—(and itis this, though 
unobserved of naturalists, that makes the aspen-tree’s 
leaves to quiver so much—it is this, I say, namely, 
the rustling movements of the spirits, )—and in the 
midst of this grove was a beautiful site for a statue, 
and one there assuredly was—but what a statue! 
‘Transparent, of stupendous size, through which the 
sky was cloudy and troubled, a ship was seen sinking 
at sea, and the crew at cards, but the good spirit of 
HIM saved them; for he showed them the key of the 
universe, and a shoal of sharks, with murderous eyes, 
were disappointed of a meal. Lo, man, behold— 
another part of this statue—what a one!—has a 
FISSURE in it—it opens—widens into a parlour in 
darkness; and shall be disclosed the horrors of hor- 
rors, for, lo, some one sitting—sitting—easy chair— 
fiery face—fiend—fiend—oh, God! oh, God! save 
me,” cried he. 

He ceased speaking with a shudder—nor did he 
resume the dictation, for he seemed in a moment to 
have forgotten that he had dictated at all. 1 preserved 
the paper, and gibberish though it is, 1 consider it 
both curious and highly characteristic throughout.— 
Judging from the latter part of it, where he speaks 
of a “dark parlour, with some fiery-faced fiend sitting 
in an arm-chair;” and coupling this with various si- 
milar expressions and allusions which he made dur- 
ing his ravings, I felt convinced that his fancy was 
occupied with some one individual image of horror, 
which had seared him into madness, and now clung 
to his disordered faculties like a fiend. Ie often 
talked about ‘‘spectres,” **spectral,” and uttered in- 
cessantly the words ‘‘spectre-smitten.” ‘The nurse 
once asked him what he meant by these words; he 
starled—grew disturbed—his eye glaneed with af- 
fright—and he shook his head, exclaiming *‘horror!” 
A few days afterwards he hired an amanuensis, who, 
of course, was duly apprized of the sort of person he 
had to deal with; and after a painfully ludicrous scene, 
he attempting to beat down the man’s terms from a 
guineaand a half a week tohalf a crown, he engaged 
him for three guineas, he said, and insisted on his 
taking up his station at the side of the bed, in order 
that he might take down every word that was utter- 
ed. M-— told him he was going to dictate a ro- 
mance! It would have required, in truth, the ‘ pen 
of a ready writer” to keep pace with poor M——’s 
utterance; for he raved on at a prodigious rate, in a 
strain, it need hardly be said, of unconnected absur- 
dities. Really it was inconceivable nonsense, rhap- 
sodical rantings in the Maturin style, fall of vaults and 
sepulchres, spectres, devils, magic—with here and 
there a thought of real poetry. It was piteous to pe- 
ruse it! His amanuensis found it impossible to keep 
up with him; and, therefore, profited by a hint from 
one of us, and instead of writing, merely moved his 
pen rapidly over the paper, scrawling all sorts of rag- 
ged lines and figures to resemble writing! M—~ 
never asked him to readit over, nor requested to see 
it himself; but, after about fifty pages were done, 
dictated a title-page— pitched on publishers—settled 
the price, and the number of volumes--/fozr!/--and 
then exclaimed———‘* Well! thank God!—— 
that’s off my mind at last!” He never mentioned it 
afterwards; and his brother committed the whole to 
the flames about a week after. 

M—— had not, however, yet done-with his ama- 
nuensis—but put his services im requisition in quite 
another capacity—that of reader. Milton was the 
book he selected—and actually they went through 
very nearly nine books of it--M perpetually in- 
terrupting him with comments, sometimes saying 
surpassingly absurd, and occasionally very fine, for- 
cible things. All this formed a truly touching illus- 
tration of that beautiful, often quoted sentiment of 
Horace— 

** Quo semelest imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu.” (Epist. Lid. 1. Ep. 2. 69, 70.) 


_ As there was no prospect of his speedily recover- 
ing the use of his reasoning faculties, he was removed 
to a private asylum, where I attended him regularly 

for more than six months. He was reduced to a state- 
of drivelling idiotey; complete fatuity ! Lamentable! 

heart-rending! Oh, how deplorable to see a man 

of superior intellect—one whose services are really 

wanted in society—the prey of madness! 

Dr. Johnson was well known to express a peculiar 


It would be beside my purpose here to enter into 
abstract speculations or purely professional details 
concerning insanity; but one or two brief and simple 
remarks, the fruits of much experience and conside- 
ration, may perhaps be pardoned me. It is still a 
vexatu questio in our protession, whether persons of 
strong or weak minds—whether the igsorant or the 
highly cultivated, are most frequently the subjects of 
insanity. If we are disposed to listen to a generally 
shrewd and intelligent writer, [Dr. Monro, in his 
** Philosophy of Human Nature,”] we are to under- 
stand that ** children, and people of weak minds, are 
never subject to madness; for,” adds the Doctor, 
** how can he despair, who cannot think?” ‘Though 
the logic here is somewhat loose and leaky, I am 
disposed to agree with the Doctor, in the main; and 
1 ground my acquiescence, first, on the truth of 
Locke’s distinction, laid down in his great work, 
[book ii. c. ii § 12 and 15] where he mentions the 
difference ‘* between idiots and madmen,” and thus 
states the sum of his observations:— 

**In short, herein seems to lie the difference be- 
tween idiots and madmen, that madmen put wrong 
ideas together, and do make wrong propositions, but 
argue and reason right from them; but idiots make 
-, few. or no propositions, and reason scarce at 
all. 

Secondly, on the corroboration afforded to it by 
my Own experience. 1 have generally found that 
those persons who are most distinguished for their 
powers of thought and reasoning, when of sound 
mind, continue to exercise that power but incorrect- 
ly, and be distinguished by their exercise of that 
power—when of unsound mind—their understanding 
retaining, even after such a shock, and revolution of 
its faculties, the bent and bias impressed upon it be- 
fore-hand; and I have found, further, that it has been 
chiefly those of such character—i. e. thinkers—that 
have fallen into madness; and that it is the perpetual 
straining and taxing of their strong intellects, at the 
expense of their bodies, that has brought them into 
such a calamity. Suppose, therefore, we say, in 
short, that madness is the fate of strong minds, or at 
least of minds many degrees removed from weak; 
and idiotcy of weak, imbecile minds. This supposi- 
tion, however, involves a sorry sort of compliment 
to the fair sex; for it is notorious that the annual ma- 
jority of those received into lunatic asylums, are fe- 
males! 1 have found imaginative faneiful people, 
the most liable to attacks of insanity and have had 
under my care four such instances, or at least very 
nearly resembling the one I am now relating, in 
which insanity has ensued from sudden fright. And 
it is easily accounted for. The imagination—the 


predominant faculty—is immediately appealed to-—|_ 


and, eminently lively and tenacious of impressions, 
exerts its superior and more practised powers, at the 
expense of the judgment, or reason, which it tram- 
ples upon and crushes. There is then notbing left 
in the mind that may make head against this unna- 
tural dominancy; and the result is generally not un- 
like that in the present instance. As for my general 
system of treatment, it may all be comprised in a 
word or two—acquiescence; submission; suggestion; 
soothing.* Had I pursued a different plan with 
M—, what might have been the disastrous issue? 
To return, however—The reader may possibly 
recollect seeing something like the following expres- 
sion, occurring in **'The Broken Heart:”+ **A can- 
dle flickering and expiring in its socket, which sud- 
dealy shoots up into an instantaneous brilliance, and 
then is utterly extinguished.” I have referred to it, 
merely because it affords a very apt illustration— 
apter far than any that now suggests itself to me, of 
what sometimes takes place in madness. ‘The roar- 
ing flame of insanity sinks suddenly into the sullen 
smouldering embers of complete fatuity, and remains 
so ‘or months; when, like that.of the candle just al- 
luced to, it will instantaneously gather up and con- 
certrate its energies into one terrific blaze—one final 
parexysm of outrageous mania—and lo! it has consu- 
med itself utterly—burnt itself out—and the patient 
is unexpectedly restored to reason. The experience 
of ny medical readers, if it have lain at all in the 
track of insanity, must have presented such cases to 
their notice not unfrequently. However metaphy- 
sical ingenuity may set us speculating about the **why 
and wherefore” of it, the fact is undeniable. It was 
thuswith Mr. M——. Hehad sunk into the deplo- 
rable condition of a simple, harmless, melancholy 
idiot, and was released from formal constraint; but 
suddenly, one morning, while at breakfast, he sprung 
upou the person who always attended him, and had 
not the man been. very muscular, and practised in 
such matters, he axtiee been soon overpowered, 
and perhaps murdered. A long and deadiy wrestle 
took place between them. Thrice they threw each 
other—and the keeper saw that the madman several 
times cast a longing eye towards a knife which lay 
on the breakfast-table, and endeavoured to swing his 
antagonist so as to get himself within its reach.— 
Both were getting exhausted with the prolonged strug- 
gle—and the keeper really afraid for his life, deter- 


mined to settle matters as soon as possible. The in- 
stant, therefore, that he could get his right arm dis- 
engaged, he hit poor Mr. M a cruel blow onthe 
side of the head, which felled him, and he = sense- 
less on the floor, the blood pouring fastfrom his ears, 
nose, aud mouth. He was again confined in a strait 
waistcoat, and conveyed to bed—when, what with 


exhaustion, and the effect of the medicines which had 


horror of insanity. ‘* Oh, God! afflict my body with | —— 
What tortures thou willest; but spare my reason!”| * See the case “ Intriguing and Madness,” vol. 
Where is he that does not join him in uttering such | xxviii. p 609. 
& prayer? |. Fibid. p. 629. 


to run away—I suddenly found myself in the midst 


make my way out, he rose to the surface, his face 


——!] 


been administered, he fell into profound sleep, which 
continued all day, and with little intermission, 
through the night. When he awcke in the morning, 
Jo! he was ‘in his right mind!” | His calmed, tran- 
quillized features, and the sobered expression of his 
eyes, showed that the sun of reason had really once 
more dawned upon his long benighted faculties. Aye 
—he was 

— ‘himself again!” 


I heard of the good news before I saw him, and on 
hastening to his room, I found it was indeed so—his 
altered appearance at first sight amply corroborated 
it! How different the mild, sad smile now beaming 
on his pallid faded features, from the vacant stare— 
the unmeaning laugh of idiotey—or the fiendish glare 
of madness!—the contrast was strong as that between 
the soft, stealing, expansive twilight, and the burn- 
ing blaze of noonday. He spoke in a very feeble, 
almost inarticulate voice, complained of dreadful ex- 
haustion, and whispered something indistinctly about 
** waking from a long and dreary dream;” and said 
that he felt, as it were, only half awake—or alive.— 
All was new—strange—startling !—Fearful of taxing 
too much his new-born powers, I feigned an excuse, 
and took my leave, recommended him cooling and 
quieting medicines, and perfect seclusion from visi- 
— How exhilarated I felt my own spirits all that 
ay! 

He gradually, very gradually, but surely, recover- 
ed. One of the earliest indications of his reviving 
interest in life— 


And all its busy, thronging scenes,” 


was an abrupt inquirywhether Trinity term had com- 
menced—and whether or not he was now eligible to 
be called to the bar. He was utterly unconscious that 
three terms had flitted over him while he lay in the 
gloomy wilderness of insanity; and when I satis- 
fied him of this fact, he alluded with a sigh to the 
beautiful thought of one of our old dramatists, who 
illustrating the unconscious lapse of years over ‘‘En- 
dymion”—makes one tell him— 

“‘Lo, the twig against which thou leanest when 
didst fall asleep, is now become a tree when thou 
awakest!” 

It was not till several days after his restoration to 
reason, that I ventured to enter into any thing like 
detailed conversation with him, or to make particu- 
lar allusion to his late illness; and on this occasion it 
was that he related to me his rencontre with the fear- 
ful object which had overturned his reason—add- 
ing with intense feeling, that not ten thousand a year 
should induce him to live in the same chamber any 
more. 

During the course of his progress towards com- 
plete recovery, memory shot its strengthening rays 
further and further back into the inspissated gloom 
in which the long interval of insanity had shrouded 
his mind; but it was too dense—too ‘* palpable and 
obscure”—to be ever completely and thoroughly il- 
luminated. The rays of recollection, however, set- 
tled distinctly on some of the more prominent points; 
and I was several times astonished by his sudden re- 
ference to things which he had said and done, during 
the ‘*depth of his disorder.”” He asked me, once, 
for instance, whether he had not made an attempt on 
his life, and with a razor,and how it was that he did 
pot succeed. He had ns recollection, however, of 
his long and deadly struggle with his keeper—-at 
least he never made the slightest allusion to it,—-nor 
of course did any one else. e's" 

«TI don’t much mind talking these horrid things 
over with you, Doctor—for you know all the ins and 
outs of the whole affair; but if any of my friends or 
relatives presume to tortune me with any allusion or ; 
inquires of this sort, I'll fight them! they'll drive me 
mad again!” The reader may suppose the hint was 
not disregarded. All recovered maniacs have a dread 
—an absolute horror—-of any reference being made 
to their madness, or any thing they have said or done 
during the course of it; and is it not easily accounted 
for? 

<‘ Did the horrible spectre which occasioned your: 
illness, in the first instanee, ever present itself to 
youafterwards?” I once inquired. He paused and 
turned pale. Presently he replied, with consider- 
able agitation—** Yes, yes—it scarcely ever left me. 
It has not always preserved its spectral consistancy, 
but has entered into the most astounding—the most 
preposterous combinations conceivable, with other 
objects and scenes—all of them, however, more or 
less, of a distressing, or fearful character—many of 
them terrific!” I begged him, if it were not un- 
pleasant to him, to give me a specimen of them. 

‘*It is certainly far from gratifyin to trace scenes 
of such shame and horror; but 1 will comply, as far 
as I am able,” said he rather gloomily. **Once I 
saw him,” meaning the spectre, ** leading on anarmy 
of huge speckled and crested serpents against me; 
and when they came upon me—for-I had no power 


ofa pool of stagnant water, absolutely alive with 
slimy shapeless reptiles; and while endeavouring to 


hissing in the water, and blazing bright as ever! 
Again, I thought I saw him in single combat, by the 
pates of Eden, with Satan—and the air thronged and 


eated with swart faces looking on!” This was un- |. 


questionably some dim confused recollection of the 
Milton-readings, in the earlier part of his illness. 
“‘ Again, I thoughtd was in the act of ing my 
snuff-box, when Ae issued from it, diminutive, at first, 
in size—but swelling, soon, into tic proportions 
and his fiery features diffusing a Hfekt and heat around 


time, I thought I was gazing upwards on a sul 
summer sky; and, in the midst of a luminous fissure 
in it, made by the lightning, I distinguished his ac- 
cursed figure, with his glowing features wearing an 
expression of horror, and his limbs, outstretched, as 
if he had been hurled down from some height or 
other, and was falling through the sky towards me, 
He came—he came—flung himself into my recoiling 
arms—and clung tome—burning, scorching, wither- 
ing my soul within me! I thought further, that I 
was all the while the subject of strange, paradoxical, 
contradictory feelings towards him; that I at one and 
the same time loved and loathed, feared and despised 
him!” He mentioned several other instances of the 
confusions in his **chamber of imagery.” I told 
him of his- sudden exclamation concerning Mr. 
T—’s burial, and its singular corroboration; but 
he either did not, or affeeted not to recollect any 
thing sbout it. He told me he had a full and distinct 
recollection of being for along time possessed with 
the notion of making himself a ‘ sacrifice” of some 
sort or other, and that he was seduced or goaded on 
to do sof by the spectre, ip the most dazzling temp- 
tauions—and under the most appalling threats—one 
of which latter was, that God would plunge him into 
hell forever, if he did not offer up himself; that if he 
did so, he should be a sublime spectacle to the uni- 
verse,’’ &c. &c. Ke. 


mance?” He started as if struck with some sudden 
recollection. ‘*No—but I'll tell you what I recollect 
well—that the spectre and I were set to copy all the 
tales and romances that ever had been written, in a 
large, bold round hand, and then translate them into 
Greek or Latin verse!” He smiled—nay, even laugh- 
ed at the thought, almost the first time of his givin 
way to such emotions since his reeovery. He added, 
that as to the latter, the idea of the utter hopelessness 
of ever getting through such a stupendous undertak- 
ing, never once presented itself tohim, and that he 
should have gone on with ii, but that he had lost his 
inkstand! 

* Had you ever a clear and distinct idea that you 
had lost the right use of reason?” 

‘* Why, about that, to tell the truth, I’ve been 
puzzling, myself a good deal, and yet I cannot say 
any thing decisive. I do fancy that at times I had 
short, transient glimpses into the real state of things, 
but they were so evanescent. I am conscious of 
feeling at these times incessant fury arising from a 
sense of personal constraint, and I longed once to 
strangle some one who was giving me medicine.” 

But one of the most singular of all is yet to come. 
He still persisted then, after his complete recovery, 
as we supposed, in avowing his belief that we had 
hired a huge boa serpent from Exeter Change to 
come and keep constant watch over him, to constrain 
his movements when he threatened to become vio- 


for that purpose; that he could now and then feel the 
motions—the writhing undulating motions of its coils 
—hear it utter a sort of sigh, and see it often elevate 
its head over the bed, and play with its soft slippery, 


to sleep. 
earnest air, assured me he still believed all this, my 
hopes of his complete and final restoration to sanity 
were dashed at once! How such an-absurd—in short 
I have no terms in which I may adequately charac- 
terize it—how, I say, such an idea could possibly be 
persisted in, I was bewildered in attempting to con- 
ceive. I frequently «strove to reason’ him out of it, 
but in vain. -T'o no purpose did I burlesque and 
caricature the notion almost beyond all bounds; it 
was uscless to remind him of the blank impossibility 
of it; he regarded me with such a face as I should 
exhibit to a fluent personage, quite in earnest in de- 
monstrating to me that the moon was made of green 
cheese. . 
I have -once before heard of a patient who, after 
recovering from an attack of insanity, retained one 
solitary crotchet—one little stain or speck of lunacy 
—about which, and which alone, he was mad to the 
end of his life. 1 supposed such to be the case with 
M——. It was possible—barely so, I thought—that 
he might entertain his preposterous notion about the 
boa, and yet be sound in the general texture of his 
mind. bprayed God it might; ‘+l hoped against hope.” 
The last evening Lever spent with him, was occupied 
with my endeavouring, once for all, 16 disabuse him 
of the idea in question; and, in the course of our con- 
versation, he disclosed one or two other litle symp- 
toms—specks of lunacy—which made me leave him, 
filled with disheartening doubts as to the probability 
of a permanent recovery. 

eg 
My worst feats were awfully realized. In about 
five years from the period above alluded to, M——, 
who had get married, and had enjoyed excellent ge 
neral health, was spending the summer with his 
family at Brussels—and one night destroyed himself . 
—alas, alas, destroyed himself in a manver too hore 
rible to mention! 
A SCENE IN’ THE AUTOCRQT’S CABINET. 
From a French Paper. 


soft cushion of velvet and eiderdown. His two aides- 
de-eamp, one on his right and the other on his left, 
opening a map of the world to his imperial eyes, he 
laughed as he followed with his finger the thought of 
Catherine the Great across the coloured lines of the » 


geographical limits. 


that absolutely scorched and blasted! At another}. 


Catherine! who bore a sword asshe carried a fan— 


**Do you recollect of dictating a novel or ro-- 


lent; that it lay constantly coiled up under his bed © 


delicate forked tongue over his face, to: soothe him . 
When poor M——, with a serious, sober, . 


The Autocrat was seated upright in his bed, on a - 
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eighbour; that one of the tressles did slip a little 
side, and the coffin, in consequence, was nearly fall- 
Be yc, and finally, marvellous to tell, that a lady, one 
nf the deceased’s relatives, I believe, did come and 
iss the corpse, and ery bitterly over it! Neither 
{r,—— nor the nurse heard any noise whatever dur- 
ng the time of the burial preparations next door, 
or the people had been earnestly requested to be as 
yiet about them as possible, and really made no dis- 
urbance Whatever. By what strange means he had 
.equired his information—whether or not he was in- 
jebted to it for the exquisite delicacy, the morbid 
sensitiveness of the organs of hearing, I cannot con- 
ecture; especially am I at a loss to account for the 
atter part of what he uttered, about the lady’s kiss- 
big the corpse. On another occasion, during one of 
is most placid moods, but not in any lucid interval, 
e insisted on my taking pen, ink, and paper, and 
turning amanuensis. quiet him I acquiesced, 
.ad wrote what he dictated; and the manuscript now 
Nics before me, and is verbatim et literatim as fol- 
1, T M saw—what saw Il? A so- 
jemn silver grove—there were innumerable spirits 
sleeping among the branches—(and it is this, though 
nobserved of naturalists, that makes the aspen-tree’s 
Jeaves to quiver so much—it is this, I say, namely, 
the rustling movements of the spirits, )—and in the 
midst of this.grove was a beautiful site for a statue, 
and one there assuredly was—but what a statue! 
‘Transparent, of stupendous size, through which the 
sky was cloudy and troubled, a ship was seen sinking 
at sea, and the crew at cards, but the good spirit of 
yim saved them; for he showed them the key of the 
universe, and a shoal of sharks, with murderous eyes, 
were disappointed of a meal. Lo, man, behold— 
another part of this statue—what a one!—has a 
FISSURE in it—it opens—widens into a parlour in 
darkness; and shall be disclosed the horrors of hor- 
rors, for, lo, some one sitting—sitting—easy chair— 
fiery face—fiend—fiend—oh, God! oh, God! save 
me,” eried he. 

He ceased speaking with a shudder—nor did he 

esume the dictation, for he seemed in a moment to 
have forgotten that he had dictated at all. 1 preserved 
he paper, and gibberish though it is, I consider it 
oth curious and highly characteristic throughout.— 
udging from the latter part of it, where he speaks 
fa “dark parlour, with some fiery-faced fiend sitting 
inan arm-chair;” and coupling this with various si- 
uilar expressions and allusions which he made dur- 
ng his ravings, I felt convinced that his fancy was 
vecupied with some one individual image of horror, 
vhich had seared him into madness, and now clung 
to his disordered faculties like a fiend. ~He often 
alked about ‘‘spectres,” ‘‘spectral,”’ and uttered in- 
essantly the words ‘‘spectre-smitten.” ‘The nurse 
mce asked him what he meant by these words; he 
tarted—grew disturbed—his eye glanced with af- 
right—and he shook his head, exclaiming ‘‘horror!” 
A few days afterwards he hired an amanuensis, who, 
f course, was duly apprized of the sort of person he 
had to deal with; and after a painfully ludicrous scene, 
ie attempting to beat down the man’s terms from a 
ruineaand a half a week to half a crown, he engaged 
im for three guineas, he said, and insisted on his 
aking up his station at the side of the bed, in order 
hat he might take down every word that was utter- 
bd. M—— told him he was going to dictate a ro- 
mince! It would have required, in truth, the ** pen 
bf a ready writer”? to keep pace with poor M 
tterance; for he raved on at a prodigious rate, in a 
train, it need hardly be said, of unconnected absur- 
ities. Really it was inconceivable nonsense, rhap- 
odical rantings in the Maturin style, full of vaults and 
epulchres, spectres, devils, magic—with here and 
here a thought of real poetry. It was piteous to pe- 
use it! His amanuensis found it impossible to keep 
p with him; and, therefore, profited by a hint from 
ue of us, and instead of writing, merely moved his 
ben rapidly over the paper, scrawling all sorts of rag- 
sed lines and figures to resemble writing! M 
bever asked him to read it over, nor requested to see 
thimself; but, after about fifty pages were done, 
lictated a title-page—pitched on publishers—settled 
he price, and the number of volumes~-fiw/--and 
hen exclaimed Well! ——thank God! 
off my mind at last!’ Ile never mentioned it 
tterwards; and his brother committed the w/iole to 
he flames about a week after. 

M—— had not, however, yet done with his ama- 
uensis—but put his services im requisition in quite 
nother capacity—-that of reader. Milton was the 
ook he selected--and actually they went through 
ery nearly nine books of it--M perpetually in- 
rrupting him with comments, sometimes saying 
urpassingly absurd, and occasionally very fine, for- 
ible things. All this formed a truly touching illus- 
ration of that beautiful, often quoted sentiment of 
horace— 

** Quo semelest imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
Testa diu.” (Epist. Lid. 1. Ep. 2. 69, 70.) 
As there was no prospect of his speedily recover- 
ng the use of his reasoning faculties, he was removed 
0 a private asylum, where I attended him regularly 
or more than six months. He was reduced to a state 
f drivelling idiotey; complete fatuity! Lamentable! 
eart-rending! Oh, how deplorable to see a man 
pI superior intellect—one whose services are really 
anted in society—the prey of madness! 

Dr. Johnson was well known to express a peculiar 
orror of insanity. ‘* Oh, God! afflict my body with 
hat tortures thou willest; but spare my reason!” 
Vhere is he that does not join him in uttering such 


prayer? 


It would be beside my purpose here to enter into 
abstract speculations or purely professional details 
concerning insanity; but one or two brief and simple 
remarks, the fruits of much experience and conside- 
ration, may perhaps be pardoned me. It is still a 
vexratu questo in our profession, whether persons of 
strong or weak minds—whether the igyorant or the 
highly cultivated, are most frequently the subjects of 
insanity. If we are disposed to listen to a generally 
shrewd and intelligent writer, [Dr. Monro, in his 
** Philosophy of Human Nature,’’| we are to under- 
stand that ‘* children, and people of weak minds, are 
never subject to madness; for,” adds the Doctor, 
** how can he despair, who cannot think?” ‘Though 
the logic here is somewhat loose and leaky, I am 
disposed to agree with the Doctor, in the main; and 
I ground my acquiescence, first, on the truth of 
Locke’s distinction, laid down in his great work, 
[book ii. c. ii § 12 and 13] where he mentions the 
difference ** between idiots and madmen,” and thus 
states the sum of his observations:— 

“In short, herein seems to lie the difference be- 
tween idiots and madmen, that madmen put wrong 
ideas together, and do make wrong propositions, but 
argue and reason right from them; but idiots make 
oy few or no propositions, and reason scarce at 
all.” 

Secondly, on the corroboration afforded to it by 
my own experience. I have generally found that 
those persons who are most distinguished for their 
powers of thought and reasoning, when of sound 
mind, continue to exercise that power but incorrect- 
ly, and be distinguished by their exercise of that 
power—when of unsound mind—their understanding 
retaining, even after such a shock, and revolution of 
its faculties, the bent and bias impressed upon it be- 
fore-hand; and Ihave found, further, that it has been 
chiefly those of such character—é. e. thinkers—that 
have fallen into madness; and that it is the perpetual 
straining and taxing of their strong intellects, at the 
expense of their bodies, that has brought them into 
such a calamity. Suppose, therefore, we say, in 
short, that madness is the fate of strong minds, or at 
least of minds many degrees removed from weak; 
and idiotcy of weak, imbecile minds. ‘This supposi- 
tion, however, involves a sorry sort of compliment 
to the fair sex; for it is notorious that the annual ma- 
jority of those received into lunatic asylums, are fe- 
males! 1 have found imaginative fanciful people, 
the most liable to attacks of insanity and have had 
under my care four such instances, or at least very 
nearly resembling the one I am now relating, in 
which insanity has ensued from sudden fright. And 
it is easily accounted for. The imagination—the 
predominant faculty—is immediately appealed to-— 
and, eminently lively and tenacious of impressions, 
exerts its superior and more practised powers, at the 
expense of the judgment, or reason, which it tram- 
ples upon and crushes. There is then nothing left 
in the mind that may make head against this unna- 
tural dominaney; and the result is generally not un- 
like that in the present instance. As for my general 
system of treatment, it may all be comprised in a 
word or two—acquiescence; submission; suggestion; 
soothing.* Had I pursued a different plan with 
M , what might have been the disastrous issue? 

To return, however—The reader may possibly 
recollect seeing something like the following expres- 
sion, occurring in** The Broken Heart: can- 
de flickering and expiring in its socket, which sud- 
denly shoots up into an instantaneous brilliance, and 
then is utterly extinguished.” I have referred to it, 
merely because it affords a very apt illustration— 
apter far than any that now suggests itself to me, of 
what sometimes takes place in madness. ‘The roar- 
ing flame of insanity sinks suddenly into the sullen 
smouldering embers of complete fatuity, and remains 
so for months; when, like that of the candle just al- 
luded to, it will instantaneously gather up and con- 
centrate its energies into one terrific blaze—one final 
paroxysm of outrageous mania—and lo! it has consu- 
med itself utterly—burnt itself out—and the patient 
is unexpectedly restored to reason. The experience 
of my medical readers, if it have lain at all in the 
track of insanity, must have presented such cases to 
their notice not unfrequently. However metaphy- 
sical ingenuity may set us speculating about the **why 
and wherefore” of it, the fact is undeniable. It was 
thus with Mr. M . Hehad sunk into the deplo- 
rable condition of a simple, harmless, melancholy 
idiot, and was released from formal constraint; but 
suddenly, one morning, while at breakfast, he sprung 
upop the person who always attended him, and had 
not the man been very muscular, and practised in 
such matters, he must have been soon overpowered, 
and perhaps murdered. <A long and deadly wrestle 
took place between them. 
other—and the keeper saw that the madman several 
times cast a longing eye towards a knife which lay 
on the breakfast-table, and endeavoured to swing his 
antagonist so as to get himself within its reach.— 
Both were getting exhausted with the prolonged strug- 
gle—and the keeper really afraid for his life, deter- 
mined to settle matters as soon as possible. ‘The in- 
stant, therefore, that he could get his right arm dis- 
engaged, he hit poor Mr. M a cruel blow onthe 
side of the head, which felled him, and he lay sense- 
less on the floor, the blood pouring fast from his ears, 
nose, and mouth. He was again confined in a strait 
waisteoat, and conveyed to bed—when, what with 


exhaustion, and the effect of the medicines which had 


* See the case “ Intriguing and Madness,” vol. 
xxviii. p. 609. 
t Ibid. p. 629. 


Thrice they threw eacly 


been administered, he fell into profound sleep, which 
continued all day, and with little intermission, 
through the night. When he awoke in the morning, 
Jo! he was **in his right mind!” His calmed, tran- 
quillized features, and the sobered expression of his 
eyes, showed that the sun of reason had really once 
more dawned upon his long benighted faculties. Aye 
—he was 
—— ‘himself again!” 


I heard of the good news before I saw him, and on 
hastening to his room, I found it was indeed so—his 
altered appearance at first sight amply corroborated 
it! How different the mild, sad smile now beaming 
on his pallid faded features, from the vacant stare— 
the unmeaning laugh of idiotey—or the fiendish glare 
of madness !—the contrast was strong as that between 
the soft, stealing, expansive twilight, and the burn- 
ing blaze of noonday. He spoke in a very feeble, 
almost inarticulate voice, complained of dreadful ex- 
haustion, and whispered something indistinctly about 
‘** waking from a long and dreary dream;” and said 
that he felt, as it were, only half awake—or alive.— 
All was new—strange—startling !—Fearful of taxing 
too much his new-born powers, I feigned an excuse, 
and took my leave, recommended him cooling and 
quieting medicines, and perfect seclusion from visi- 
a How exhilarated I felt my own spirits all that 
ay! 

He gradually, very gradually, but surely, recover- 
ed. One of the earliest indications of his reviving 
interest in life— 


And all its busy, thronging scenes,” 


was an abrupt inquirywhether Trinity term had com- 
menced—and whether or not he was now eligible to 
be called to the bar. He was utterly unconscious that 
three terms had flitted over him while he lay in the 
gloomy wilderness of insanity; and when [ satis- 
fied him of this fact, he alluded with a sigh to the 
beautiful thought of one of our old dramatists, who 
illustrating the unconscious lapse of years over **En- 
dymion”—makes one tell him— 

**Lo, the twig against which thou leanest when 
didst fall asleep, is now become a tree when thou 
awakest!”? 

It was not till several days after his restoration to 
reason, that I ventured to enter into any thing like 
detailed conversation with him, or te make particu- 
lar allusion to his late illness; and on this oceasion it 
was that he related to me his rencontre with the fear- 
ful object which had overturned his reasun—add- 
ing with intense feeling, thaj not ten thousand a year 
should induce him to live in the same chamber any 
more. 

During the course of his progress towards com- 
plete recovery, memory shot its strengthening rays 
further and further back into the inspissated gloom 
in which the long interval of insanity had shrouded 
his mind; but it was too dense—too ‘‘ palpable and 
obscure”—to be ever completely and thoroughly il- 
luminated. ‘ihe rays of recollection, however, set- 
tled distinctly on some of the more prominent points; 
and I was several times astonished by his sudden re- 
ference to things which he had said and done, during 
the ** depth of his disorder.”? He asked me, once, 
for instance, whether he had notfhade an attempt on 
his life, and with a razor, and how it was that he did 
not sueceed. He had no recollection, however, of 
his long and deadly struggle with his keeper—at 
least he never made the slightest allusion to it,--nor 
of course did auy one else. 

‘*T don’t much miad talking these horrid things 
over with you, Doctor—for you know all the ins and 
outs of the whole affair; but if any of my friends or 
relatives presume to tortune me with any allusion or 
inquires of this sort, Vl fight them! theyll drive me 
mad again!” ‘The reader may suppose the hint was 
not disregarded. All recovered maniacs have a dread 
—an absolute horror--ol any reference being made 
to their madness, or any thing they have said or done 
during the course of it; and is it not easily accounted 
for? 

‘¢ Did the horrible spectre which occasioned your 
illness, in the fir . instanee, ever present itself to 
youafterwards?” 1 once inquired. He paused and 
turned pale. Preseatly he replied, with consider- 
able agitation—*‘* Yes, yes—it scarcely ever left me. 
Ithas not always preserved its spectral consistency, 
but has entered into the most astounding—the most 
preposterous combinations conceivable, with other 
objects and scenes—all of them, however, more or 
less, of a distressing, or fearful character—many_ of 
them terrific!” 1 begged him, if it were not un- 
pleasant to him, to give me a specimen of them. 

‘It is certainly far from gratifying to trace scenes 
of such shame and horror; but 1 will comply, as far 
as Lam able,” said he rather gloomily. ‘Once I 
saw him,” meaning the spectre, ‘* leading on an army 
of huge speckled and crested serpents against me; 
and when they came upon me—for I had no power 
to run away—I suddenly found myself in-the midst 
of a pool of stagnant water, absolutely alive with 
slimy shapeless reptiles; and while endeavouring to 
make my way out, he rose to the surface, his face 
hissing in the water, and blazing bright as ever! 


Again, I thought I saw himin single combat, by the: 


gates of Eden, with Satan—and the air thronged and 
heated with swart faces looking on!” = This was un- 
questionably some dim confused recollection of the 
Milton-readings, in the earlier part of his illness. 
** Again, I thought I was in the actof opening my 
snuff-box, when Ae issued from it, diminutive, at first, 
in size—but swelling, soon, into gigantic proportions 
and his fiery features diffusing a lrght and heat around 
that absolutely scorched and blasted! At another 


times I thought I was gazing upwards on a sultry 
summer sky; and, in the midst of a luminous fissure 
in it, made by the lightning, I distinguished Ais ac- 
cursed figure, with his glowing features wearing an 
expression of horror, and his limbs, outstretched, as 
if he had been hurled down from some height or 
other, and was falling through the sky towards me. 
He came—he came—flung himself into my recoiling 
arms—and clung tome—burning, scorching, wither- 
ing my soul within me! [ thought further, that I 
was all the while the subjeet of strange, paradoxical, 
contradictory feelings towards him; that I at one and 
the same time loved and loathed, feared and despised 
him!?? He mentioned several other instances of the 
confusions in his ** chamber of imagery.” I told 
him of his sudden exclamation concerning Mr. 
T ’s burial, and its singular corroboration; but 
he either did not, or affected not to recollect any 
thing about it. He told me he had a full and distinct 
recollection of being for a long time possessed with 
the notion of making himself a ‘* sacrifice”? of some 
sort or other, and that he was seduced or goaded on 
to do so, by the spectre, in the most dazzling temp- 
tations—and under the most appalling threats—one 
of which latter was, that God would plunge him into 
hell forever, if he did not offer up himself; that if he 
did so, he should be a sublime spectacle to the uni- 
verse,”’ &e. &e. Ke. 

**Do you regollect of dictating a novel or ro- 
mance?” He started as if struck with some sudden 
recollection. **No—but lil tell you what I recollect 
well—that the spectre and I were set to copy all the 
tales and romances that ever had been written, in a 
large, bold round hand, and then translate them into 
Greek or Latin verse!”” He smiled—nay, even laugh- 
ed at the thought, almost the first time of his givi 
way to such emotions since his recovery. He added. 
that as to the latter, the idea of the utter hopelessness 
of ever getting through such a stupendous undertak- 
ing, hever once presented itself tohim, and that he 
should have gone on with it, but that he had lost his 
inkstand! 

“Had you ever a clear and distinet idea that you 
had lost the right use of reason?” 

‘* Why, about that, to tell the truth, I’ve been 
puzzling, myself a good deal, and yet 1 cannot say 
any thing decisive. I do fancy that at times I had 
short, transient glimpses into the real state of things, 
but they were so evanescent. I am conscious of 
feeling at these times incessant fury arising from a 
sense of personal constraint, and 1 longed once to 
strangle some one who was giving me medicine.” 

But one of the most singular of all is yet to come. 
He still persisted then, alter his complete recovery, 
as we supposed, in avowing his belief that we had 
hired a huge boa serpent from Exeter Change to 
come and keep constant watch over him, to constrain 
his movements when he threatened to become vio- 
lent; that it lay constantly eoiled up under his bed 
for that purpose; that he could now and then feel the 
motions—the writhing undulating motions of its coils 
—hear it utter a sort of stv, and see it often elevate 
its head over the bed, and play with its soft slippery, 
delicate forked tongue over his face, to soothe him 
to sleep. When poor M , With a serious, sober, 
earnest air, assured me he still believed all this, my 
hopes of his complete and final restoration to sanity 
were dashed at once! How such an absurd—in short 
I have no terms in which I may adequately charac- 
terize it—how, I say, such an idea could possibly be 
persisted in, I was bewildered in attempting to con- 
ceive. I frequently strove to reason him out of it, 
but in vain.. To no purpose did I burlesque and 
caricature the notion almost beyond all bounds; it 
was useless to remind him of the blank impossibility 
of it; he regarded me with such a face as I should 
exhibitto a fluent personage, quite in earnest in de- 
monstrating to me that the moon was made of green 
cheese, - 

Ihave once before heard of a patient who, after 
recovering from an attack of insanity, retained one 
solitary crotchet—one little stain or sygck of lunacy 
—about which, and which alone, he was mad to the 
end of his life. I supposed such to be the case with 
M _ It was possible—barely so, I thought—that 
he might entertain his preposterous notion about the 
boa, and yet be sound in the general texture of his 
mind. I prayed God it might; ‘I hoped against hope.”” 
‘Lhe last evening Lever spent with him, was occupied 
with my endeavouring, once for all, to disabuse him 
of the idea in question; and, in the course of our con- 
versation, he disclosed one or two other little symp- 
toms—specks of lunacy—which made me leave him, 
filled with disheartening doubts as to the probability 
of a permanent recovery. 

* * * * * * * x 


My worst fears were awfully realized. In about 
five years from the period above alluded to, M . 
who had got married, and had enjoyed excellent ge- 
neral health, was spending the summer with his 
family at Brussels—and one night destroyed himself 
—alas, alas, destroyed himself in a manner too hor- 
rible to mention! 


— 


A SCENE IN THE AUTOCRAT’S CABINET, 
From a French Paper. 


The Autocrat was seated upright in his bed, ona 
soft cushion of velvet and eiderdown. His two aides- 
de-camp, one on his right and the other on his left, 
opening a map of the world to his imperial eyes, he 
laughed as he followed with his finger the thought of 
Catherine the Great across the coloured lines of the 
geographical limits. 

Catherine! who bore a sword asshe carried a fan— 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


who treated a lover as she did an enemy—who came 
to a ball in diamonds and spurs. : 

She quieted the old monarch of Pottsdam by fling- 
ing to him a morsel of Poland, and led civilization 
against the Mussulmans of the Bosphorus. Her ri- 
vals were her accomplices; their folly was her gain, 
and she has left a power of thought for those of the 
successors to the throne of Russia who have none of 
their own. 

The autocrat smiled as he thought of this, and had 
not ceased to smile when a courier, out of breath and 
spent with toil, covered with icicles, the tip of his 
nose frozen, and his ears red, brought him a letter. 

It was from Constantine, and respecting the revo- 
lution in Poland. The autocrat flew into an immense 
rage, and jumped out of bed in his shirt. ‘* What 
the —— do you think of this, gentlemen?” he ex- 
claimed to his aides-de-camp. 

** After you, Sire.” 

a great man, and of imposing aspect.” 

The aides-de-camp bowed, but the Autoerat did 
not see their faces. 

_ __*People bow to my will, and tremble at the spar- 
kle of my eye. Is not this true?” 

**Very true.” 

“Well! I will set out, sword in hand, my hat upon 
head, my horse rough-shod, and you two shall go 
with me. I will fall in the midst of the mob likea 
bomb; this will effect all: they will bow and tremble 
before me. I shall pardon them; they will take Con- 
stantine again, and it will form a brilliant page inthe 
history of my life;” and thus saying, the mighty 
emperor thrust one leg into his autocratical trou- 
sers. 

‘¢ Sire,” repliéd one of his hearers, very submis- 
sively, “remember Peronne, who ventured into the 
clutches of Louis IX. Duke of Burgundy; it cost him 
dear. Heroism has its reverse side.” 

“Think of Charles V., Sire,” added the second; 
‘the had great scruples when the fool Triboulet gave 
in his presenee to Francis I. very sensible counsel, 
which no one would give youtwice with impunity.” 

not imitate,” continued the first, *‘that whim 
of Charles XII. which left his army a widow whilst 
he paid an imprudent visit to Augustus at Dresden. 
These precedents are not pleasant to repeat—they 
know what they are about in Poland, and might be 
offensive.” 

**Richard Ceeur de Lion,” replied the other, “was 
more fortunate with the infidel Saladin than with 
Henry VI., his comrade in the Holy War; and you 
would not get off like the English king for one hun- 
dred thousand marks of pure gold.” 

‘*Ah!”? said the autocrat, and he pulled his leg out 
of his trousers. 

‘‘Moreover, there is in the faubourg of Praga, a 
certain republican dungeon, in the depth of which 
they would give you leave to suck in the air and fresh 
eggs as you liked, which I dare say would not pre- 
cisely suit your majesty.” 

** And in St. Petersburg the pavement would be 
formed into barricades, thanks to the descendants of 
the Strelitz, whose ghosts, they say, nightly whisper 
to our soldiery in their baracks. But yet, allow me 
to say, ‘that one Ihave, is better than ¢éwo you shall 
have, and that it is of less consequence to retake Po- 
land than to retain Russia.’ ”” 

‘*The devil,” cried the Autocrat, and jumped 
as quickly as possible into the bed of velvet and eider 
down, his teeth chattering, and every ijimb of his 
body shivering. 

At this moment a second despatch was brought, 
which smelt strongly of garlick, camphor, and thieves 
vinegar. It was from Moscow and concerning the 
cholera morbus, which was spreading with rapid 
strokes. 

‘*)t is marvellously strange,” said the Autocrat, 
**] am placed between the prison, which the Jesuits 
and Kings of Poland have left in the towers of Bel- 
vedere, and the cholera morbus which comes from 
Bengal with the otto of roses. This is embarrassing; 
heroism and a barricades trouble my brain—unfold 
the map of the world. Oh, very well, gentlemen, 
instead of going towards Warsaw, my royal person 
will retreat towards Riga. Our army shall go forward 
and Ibackwards. If it must be decimated in front 
by the Samaritans, and cut off in the rear by the pest, 
I had best avoid both.” 

The two Aides-de-Camp approved of this; the Au- 
tocrat gave orders to prepare relays, and he betook 
himself with all despatch to his trousers and boots. 


THE HALSTEDIAN TREATMENT OF DYSPEPSIA. 
[Extract from the American Quarterly Review.] 

‘Pass we now to the treatment, premising that a 
ride ina stage coach led to the discovery of its ad- 
vantages, and taking care, at the same time, of our 
abdomical muscles, lest the exertion of laughter 
should occasion one of the muscular spasms so much 
dreaded by our author. The plan is divided into 
four compartments; tickling, pickling, ironing and 
throwing up the bowels. The tickling is performed 
by gentle taps and slight pushes in the pit of the 
stomach. (Who could bear it? It would throw 
nine patients out of ten into convulsions!) The 
pickling, by wrapping up the patient from the chest 
to the hips with flannel cloths wrung out in a mix- 
ture of equal parts of hot vinegar and water. (This 
at all events tends to keep him.) The ironing by 
spreading a coarse dry towel on the bowels, and pass- 
ing over them ‘‘a bottle filled with boiling water, or, 
what is better, acommon flat iron, such as is used in 
smoothing linen, heated as war'm as can well be borne, 
for fifteen or twenty minutes.” (Make an ironing 


board of a patient’s bowels! This is worse than all: 
a man might consent to be pickled and tickled—but 
to iron him for twenty minutes—mercy on us! The 
very thought is sudorific.) The throwing up of the 
bowels comes the last: fancy Mr. Halsted seated on 
the right side of his patient, and facing him; then 
placing his right hand upon the lower part of the ab- 
domen, in such a manner as to effect a lodgment (we 
quote his words) as it were, under the bowels, suf- 
fering them to rest directly upon the edge of the ex- 
tended palm, and then by a quick but not violent mo- 
tion of the hand, in an upward direction, the bowels 
are thrown up much in the same manner as in riding 
on horseback, a sensation being communicated like 
that produced by a slight blow. [It is difficult to 
imagine who is entitled to the greater admiration, 
the practitioner or the patient.] This treatment, it 
is said, will generally effect an increase in the strength 
of the pulse, a warmth in the extremities, and a gen- 
tle perspiration. So we should imagine: if such a 
mode of riding, with one’s bowels in another man’s 
hands, will not produce perspiration, what will? 
The position of the sufferer, during the last most re- 
markable process, may be occasionally altered, the 
practitioner taking his situation behind him; or he 
may be placed with his back against the wall, whilst 
all these freedoms are taken with his bowels. Nay, 
more—he may be instructed to perfurm the operation 
on his own person, 

*¢ This, then, is the Halstedian treatment! 

‘*The former rules of quackery—pills, elixers, 
must be abandoned in favour of the manipulating and 
scouring process of the great medical wizzard of the 
day, who relieves by a tap, and cures with a tailor’s 
goose. Although it may be difficult to conceive the 
chain of ideas by which the imagination can con- 
nect the bumpings of a stage coach with the opera- 
tions we have deseribed, we may exclaim— 


‘Your art 
As well may teach an ass to scour the plain, 
And bend obedient to the guiding reign,’ 


as cure dyspepsia; still, we must yield our admiration 
to the novelty of the invention, and to the ingenuity 
of application of these bowel-working wonders. 

**It unfortunately happens sometimes, that the 
dyspepsia is connected with inflamed stomach, in 
which case punching practice would be death.— 
Moreover, the real indecency of the process, particu- 
larly in the case of the ladies, has greatly shocked 
even the medical observers. 

**Man, like a child, is amused by a novelty, and 
tickled by a straw.” His ‘* reason too often stoops 
not” to inquiry before a ready surrender, and what 
is least comprehensible will occasionally receive the 
readiest credence: bare assertion is admitted with- 
out proof; the rhodomantade of enthusiasts passes 
for truth; and the ‘leather and prunella” of impos- 
tors are regarded as commodities of sterling value. 
No wonder, then, that success attends a certain race, 
who are willing to prey upon the infirmity of reason; 
that the mountebanks of former days are emulated by 
the quacks of the present—a hope of relief frorn dis- 
ease acts as a stimulant to faith; but ‘‘hope isa cur- 
tail-dog in some affairs. ” 

“To the gentle pretenders themselves, we have 
but a few words to say at parting— 


“Out, you impostors, 
Quack-salving, cheating mountebanks—your skill 
Is to make sound men sick, and sick men, kill.” 


Extracts from English papers. 

Curious idea of Constancy.—Six-and twenty years 
ago Col. , then an Ensign, being in Italy, fell in 
love with the Marchesa , and she with him.— 
The lady must be at least twenty years his senior.— 
The war broke out; he returned to England to serve 
—not his country, for that’s Ireland—but England, 
which is a different thing; and she—heaven knows 
what she did. In the year 1814, the first annuncia- 
tion of the definitive Treaty of Peace (and tyranny) 
was developed to the astonished Milanese by the ar- 
rival of Colonel —, who, flinging himself full length 
at the feet of Madame ,murmured forth, in half 
forgotten Irish Italian, eternal vows of indelible con- 
stancy. ‘lhe lady screamed, and exclaimed, ‘* who 
are you’? The Colonel cried, ** What! don’t you 
know me? I am so and so,” Ne. &e. &e.; till, at 
length, the Marchesa, mounting from reminiscence to 
reminiscence, through the lovers of the intermediate 
twenty-five years, arrived at last at the recollection 
of her povero sub-lieutenant. She then said, ‘*‘ Was 
there ever such virtue?” (that was her very word) 
and, being now a widow, gave him apartments in her 
palace, reinstated him in all the rights of wrong, and 
held him up to the admiring world as a miracle of 
incontinent fidelity, and the unshaken Abdiel of ab- 
sence.—.Voore’s Life of Byron, Vol. II. 

March of Politics.—The following is an instance 
how far the spirit of the times possesses all orders of 
the people:—A gentleman, who had unfortunately 
stepped into a heap of mud and dirtied his boots and 
trousers, was getting them cleaned on Thursday 
morning by the seas | known shoe-black under the 
Piazza in Covent-Garden. An acquaintance happen- 
ed to come up at that time, and the conversation 
turned on the Irish proclamations, when the gentle- 
man (whose boots were under operation) observed, 
he was glad O’Connell’s meetings were stopped, for 
in all probability we should now be quiet. **Do you 
may so?” replied the shoe-black, who had just brush- 
ed one boot; ‘* why, then, you ma¥ clean the other 
yourself, for though I’m in this occupation, I will 
never be concerned in such dirty work, as to black 


boots for any man who has so little regard lor liber- 
ty! !°—Jntelligence. 
* The facetious Thomas Hood is, we understand, 
already at work, drawing upon his inexhaustible fancy 
for a new Comic Annual, which, however, will not, 
of course, make its appearance before the end of the 
year. A correspondent, who appears to be an “ In- 
ward”? of his, and has been behind the scenes, de- 
scribes one of the embryo illustrations as a sketeh of 
a park, filled with merry groups of dancing negroes, 
black monkies, black bears, and a black river (the 
Niger, we presume), running through the centre. 
hese materials are so arranged, as to produce, ona 
superficial view,merely the representation of ahuman 
face, which is humorously described as Mongo Park. 
A fat cook, reducing a large kitchen fire into more 
moderate compass, by the assistance of a winch, is 
exhibited under the title of *‘ a great contractor.” 
Drury Lane Theatre.—The drama of William 
Tell was revived at this Theatre last night; the part 
of the hero being sustained by Mr. Macready. He 
was very successful in depicting the ene and de- 
votion of the patriot; and in the scenes where sim- 
plicity and tenderness are requisite, his acting also 
approached to reality. Upon the whole we think 


mance of this character. Miss Huddart played Em- 
ma Tell; and though perhaps a more able represen- 
tative might be found, yet she deserves some praise. 

Covent-Garden Theatre.—Fazio was repeated 
last night to a crowded audience, and Miss Kemble, 
we think, appeared to increased advantage. ‘The 
Irishman in London succeeded, and Power, as Mur- 
toch Delany, acted with such spirit and humour that 
dull care was completely banished, and mirth and 
laughter reigned triumphant. 

Olympic Theatre.—T he fair lessee, Vestris, again 
indulged her patrons last night with a new piece, call- 
ed the Grenadier. It is an agreeable bagatelle, and 
the part of Fanny Bolton, which Vestris sustains in 
it, affords scope for her varied powers, which she 
last night exercised with much effect. In thecourse 
of the piece she appeared as a Savoyard boy, and 
sung a French song ina very agreeable manner.— 
Messrs. Fredericks and Raymond acquitted them- 
selves respectably; and Miss Pincott played Delia, a 
waiting-maid, in an arch and amusing style. The 
piece was completely successful. 


SELECT POETRY. 


From the Siamese Twins. 
ON THE IMITATORS OF BYRON—a Fable. 


A swan hymn’d music on the Muse’s waves, 

And Song’s sweet daughters wept within their caves: 
It chanced the bird had something then deemed new, 
Not in the music only, but the hue— : 

Black were bis plumes;—the rooks that heard on high, 
Came envying round, and darkened all the sky; 

Hach rook, ambitious of a like applause, 
Clapped his grave wings, and Pierus rung with caws. 
What of the swan’s attractions could they lack— 
Their noise as mournful, and their wings as black? 

In vain we cry—the secret we mistook, 

And grief is d——d discordant ina rook! 


ODE.—TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


We do not curse thee, Waterloo! 

‘Though Freedom’s blood thy plain bedew; 
There ‘twas shed, but is not sunk— 
Rising from each gory trunk— 

Like the water-spout from ocean, 

With a strong and growing motion— 

It soars and mingles in the air, 

With that of lost Labedoyere!— 
With that of him whose honour’d grave 
Contains the “ bravest of the brave.” 

A crimson cloud it spreads and glows, 
But shall return to whence it rose; 

When ‘tis full, twill burst asunder— 
Never yet was heard such thunder 

As then shall shake the world with wonder; 
Never yet was seen such lightning, 

As o’er heaven shall then be brightning! 


The chief has fallen, but not by you, 

Vanquishers of Waterloo! 

When the soldier citizen 

Swayed not o’er his fellow men— 

Save in deeds that led them on 

Where glory smiled on freedom’s son— 
Who of all the despots branded, 

With that youthful chief competed? 

Who could boast o’er France defeated 
Tilllone tyranny commanded? 

Till goaded by ambition’s sting, 

The hero sunk into a King? 

Then he fell—so perish all 

Who would men by man enthral! 

And thou too, of the snow-white plume! 

Whose realm refused thee even a Tomb,* 

Better hadst thou still been leading 

France o’er hosts of hirelings bleeding, 

Than sold thyself to death and shame 

For a meanly Royal Name; 

Such as he of Naples wears, 

Who thy blood-bought title bears. 

Little didst thou dream (when dashing 

On thy war-horse through the ranks 

Like a stream which bursts its banks, 

While helmets cleft and sabres clashing, 

Shone and shivered fast around thee,) 

Of the fate at last which found thee! 

Was that haughty plume laid low 

By a slave’s dishonest blow? 

Once it onward bore the brave 

Like foam upon the highest wave. 

There where death’s brief pang was quickest, 

And the battle’s wreck lay thickest, 

Strewed beneath the advancing banner 

Of the Eagle’s burning crest; 

(There with thunder clouds to fan her 


* Murat’s remains are said to have been torn from the 


grave, and burnt. 


Macready will enhance his reputation by his perfor- |. 


Who could then her wing arrest— 
Victory beaming from her breast?) 
While the broken line enlarging 
Fell or fled along the plain; 

There be sure was Murat ceaoging | 
There he ne'er shall charge again 


O’er glories gone, the invaders march 
Weeps triumphs o'er each levelled arch. 
But let freedom rejoice, 
With her heart in her voice, 
But her hand on her sword , 
Doubly shall she be adored. 
France hath twice too well been taught 
The “ moral lesson” dearly bought— 
Her safety sits not on a throne, 
With Capet or Napoleon; 
But in equal rights and laws, 
Hands and hearts, in one great cause— ; 
Freedom such as God hath given : 
Unto al! beneath his heaven, 
With their breath, and from their birth, 
Though guilt would sweep it from the earth 
With a fierce and lavish hand, 
Scattering nations’ wealth like sand, 
Pouring nations’ blood like water, 
In imperial seas of slaughter! 
But the heart andthe mind, 
And the voice of mankind, 
Shall arise in communion— 
And who shall resist that proud union? 
The time is past when swords subdued— 
Man may die. The souls renewed; 
Even in this low world of care 

reedom ne’er shall want an heir; 
Millions breathe but to inherit 
Her unconquerable spirit— 
When once more her hosts assemble 
Let the tyrants only tremble;— 
Smile they at this idle threat? 
Crimson tears will follow yet. 


MARRIED, 

On Tuesday, 16th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Jackson, 
Mr. Wm. P. C. Jounson, of Bristol, Pa. to Miss 
Anw Exiza Wasnineton, eldest daughter of Bush- 
rod Washington, Esq. of Virginia. 

On the 20th instant, by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, 
Mr. Erasmus T. Baker, to Mrs. Harrier Van- 
TINE. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Manning Force, 
Mr. Jacos Smita, Jr. of this city, to Miss Susan 
GetmaNn, of the Northern Liberties. 

On Monday morning, the 21st instant, by the Rev. 
Gilbert R. Livingston, Mr. Soromon M. Buwn, of 
Reading, Pa. to Miss Anatonta, daughter of Mr. 
Jesse Fitzgerald, of Centre Square, Montgomery 
county. 

In November, 1830, by the Rev. Mr. Kemper, Mr. 
Epwarp R. Graces, Printer, to Miss Sanan Boren, 
all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Patterson, 
Mr. Epwarp Howarp, to Miss Hannan O*Con- 
NELL, of this city 

On Tuesday evening, the 15th inst. by the Rev. 
G. T. Bedell, Wm. Lorn, to B. daugh- 
ter of Samuel Spackman, all of this city. 

In New York, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. Isaac B. 
Sexias, Mr. Isaac J. Purtuips, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Hetry, daughter of Samuel Russell, Esq. of 
New York. 

At Fairfield, N. J. on the 20th January last, by 
the Rev. Ethan Osborn, Mr. Joun A. Parvin, son 
of Daniel Parvin, Esq. to Miss Batusesa Rocap, all 
of Fairfield. 

By the same, on the 25th January, Mr. Joux 
Mints, late of Indiana, to Mary Ann, daughter of 
Daniel Parvin, Esq. 

By the same, on the 5th instant, Mr. Jony B. 
Westcott, to Miss Cianissa, also daughter of Da- 
niel Parvin, Esq. 

By the same, on the 2d instant, Mr. Norton 
LawrRENce, son of Norton O. Lawrence, Esq. to 
Miss Louisa, daughter of the late John Westcott, 
Esq. all of Fairfield. 


The same day, Mr. Jonn Moors, Jr. to Miss 
Jane Westcort. ‘ 

By the same, on the 12th inst. Mr. Jernemian 
Westcott, son of the late John Westcott, Esq. 
to Miss Parrence Tuomrson, all of Fairfield. 

On the 4th instant, by the Rev. Robert Gerry, Mr. 
JoNATHAN Eimer, to Miss Mary ANN, daughter of 
Col. Asa Smith, all of Fairfield. 


DIED; 

On Monday morning, 14th inst. of a protraeted ill- 
ness, Mrs. Ev1zanetu, widow of the late Anthony 
Steel, aged 68 years, 

Suddenly, on Tuesday evening, 15th inst. Mrs. 
Mary CowELt. 

On Sunday morning, 20th instant, Mrs. IsaBpEuia 
WI11Is, in the 52d year of her age. 

On Saturday, March 19th, Mr. ‘Oris 
aged 42 years, | 

On Sunday morning, 20th instant, of consumption, 
Mr. Caartes Dunean, Merchant, of the late firm 
of Evans & Dungan, aged 54 years. 

On the 21st instant, in the 24th year of his age, 
FERDINAND Smita, Midshipman of the U. S. Navy. 

On the 17th inst. at Cochranville, Chester county, 
Josrra Born, Esq. for many years a resident of this 


city. 

On Monday, 14th instant, at Downingtown, Mrs. 
Many WueE ey, in the 81st year of her age. 

At Charleston, S. C. on the 4th inst. of consump- 
tion, the Rev. Ronert Hatt, in the 29th year of his 


age, son of the late Mr. John Hall, merchant, of this 
city. 


iS Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 


description executed with neatness,accuracy and despatch, 
at this office. 


